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PRE-COLLEGIATE READING* 


No matter elicits more frequent ex- 
pressions of regret among college teach- 
ers than the fact that students entering 
college come to their new tasks with no 
common background of reading and 
ideas. It is, of course, the business of 
the college teacher to make familiar the 
greater achievements of human thought, 
but this can only be done successfully 
when there is already such preparation 
that allusions to books which “every 
youth should know” and _ illustrations 
drawn from them may be recognized 
and appreciated. In brief, the work of 
the college is made easier and more prof- 
itable just in proportion to the posses- 
sion of a common body‘of cultural ideas 
which the students share and upon which 
the instructor may count. Such ideas 
actually create a language, the posses- 
sion of which at the outset of the col- 
lege work makes its whole course and 
content richer and more significant. 


School Reading and Home Readiag 


American children know two kinds of 
reading, that which is assigned in 
school and that which is suggested at 
home. Regrettable or not, it is the fact 
that the youngster’s attitude toward 
the two kinds is vastly different. 
School reading is distinctly a task, and 
even where pleasurable it is not ap- 
proached with the ease and openness to 
impression which characterizes that 
other reading, taken up opportunely 
just at the moment of interest. The 
advantages of school reading are the 
assistance given by the teacher to the 
understanding of books that may be dif- 
ficult or remote and also the fact of se- 
lection by the teacher of those books 
which are best worth knowing. But 
these advantages are more than offset by 
the natural zest which accompanies the 


*Reprinted from the Bulletin of Scripps 
College, Claremont, Calif. A letter ssys: 
“The main part of the Bulletin was written 
hy our Professor of Philosophy, Dr. Hartley 
B. Alexander.” 


unforced reading of the fireside, always 
provided that this latter be well selected. 
It is here that the parents may become 
the most capable of teachers, by provid- 
ing the books and pictures and music 
(for often these belong together) which 
will attract the growing mind in the di- 
rection of growth. 

No library in the household is more 
important than the nursery bookshelf. 
And after the first, there is shelf on 
shelf to be chosen with equal care, each 
for its year of the mind’s transforma- 
tion. Children’s minds vary vastly, one 
is tempted to say unaccountably, in the 
direction and maturity of their interests. 
Nevertheless, there is a general truth in 
the division of reading into nursery 
tales, juvenilia, and books for the age of 
romance and curosity; and these divi- 
sions at least may be borne in mind in 
outlining pre-collegiate reading. 

But apart from this question of pro- 
vision for the several ages, with their 
directions of interest, and of study of 
the individual turns and bents of chil- 
dren, there is another function of home 
direction of reading that is not less im- 
portant. Especially, as young people 
advance into the upper grades and into 
the high school, American curricula be- 
come rapidly differentiated. Nearly all 
of the significant reading is assigned to 
some one in the school, but much of it 
escapes every one. It is a sort of fal- 
lacy of our education that, since all sub- 
jects are taught, therefore each indi- 
vidual is educated; while the truth is 
that while the curricula are very rich, 
hardly anyone passes through except 
with an ill-assorted choice and a more 
or less distorted training. It is here 
that the home reading may serve the 
saving purpose of filling in the lacunae. 
The parent should follow the child’s 
schooling not merely with supplementa- 
tion of the work being offered at school, 
but with what is complementary: imagi- 
native literature, if the school field is 
heavy in science; ancient history, if the 
school work is all on American history; 
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humor, art, house and garden, if any 
of these are overlooked in the school 
choices. 


Purpose in Reading 


It is not, however, primarily for in- 
struction, in any narrow sense, that 
home reading is to be pursued. The 
schools, on the whole, guide the instruc- 
tional necessities of college preparation, 
and give the informational foundation. 
What the schools often fail to give is 
taste and facility with books, and their 
rounded appreciation. Many American 
homes fail to appreciate the importance 
of merely the physical presence of a 
well chosen fireside library; as a mate- 
rial object the book possesses beauty 
and intimacy—or should possess them,— 
exacting a respect and care, and per- 
haps eliciting an affection,—for of all 
symbolic objects none is more intimately 
the expression of a human presence; 
books are companions, we say, meaning 
this quite literally. Hence, just as we 
would choose with all concern the young 
associates of our children, so should we 
select with an equal care their ideal com- 
rades, who create for them whole worlds 
of the imagination, often less forget- 
table than are to become their chums 
and playmates. Taste is the most elu- 
sive of all the qualities which may be 
derived from an education. It cannot 
be imparted by direct instruction; a 
“course” in taste would be but for laugh- 
ter; only through familiarity with good 
things in taste developed, and most of all 
through familiarity with what is best in 
the world of ideas. Taste, sensitive- 
ness, imaginative sympathy, these, then, 
are qualities which the fireside library 
should most subserve. 

Taste is the first end of wise reading. 
But beyond this, there should be a cer- 
tain definition of ideal. Scripps stu- 
dents are first of all the inheritors of a 
very definite culture, that of our Amer- 
ica. Each culture has its own back- 
ground of ideal expression. Ours builds 
upon foundations which are naturally 
native to our country, and the college 
years of Scripps are being directed to 
carry forward this ideal first of all of 
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an American education. It is expected, 
then, that students entering Scripps 
College will understand this, they and 
their parents, and desire it, and that 
their preparation will be to this end. 
American civilization is an offshoot of 
that of Western Europe, and knowledge 
of this background is part and portion 
of our knowledge of ourselves. Our 
books are in the English tongue, and 
English literature is essentially our 
literature. Our civilization is primarily 
Christian, and we cannot afford to 
grow up in ignorance of this character. 
Our time is the Modern Time, but it 
cannot be seen or understood as a period 
except it be given its setting in the 
whole course of Western History. All 
of these, and other similar elements, en- 
ter in to the particular conception of 
taste which should govern our ideals of 
reading, and lead on into that under- 
standing, between pupil and pupil and 
student and instructor, which can only 
be realized when all have entered into 
the common realm of thought and under- 
standing which we mean when we speak 
of American civilization. We need to 
know our Washington, Franklin, Emer- 
son, Lincoin, rather more intimately 
than the European knows them; we 
should know our Shakespeare and Mil- 
ton, our Victorians and Augustans, 
more surely than the non-English-speak- 
ing world may be counted upon to know 
them; we should have a keener sense for 
Occidental History than an Oriental 
may be expected to possess; and we 
should be more sensitive to the ideals 
of Christianity than are peoples with 
another religious background. Qualities 
of this kind are certainly most secure 
when familiarity from childhood is their 
inspiration. It is under such circum- 
stances that a people may atiain to good 
breeding. 


How to Read 


One of the first lessons the young 
reader should learn is that not every 
binding holds a book. A _ book is a 
world of ideas; it is no physical thing, 
and the physical object should never be 
allowed to become a fetich, or perhaps 
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a trophy to be numbered along with 
others in a string as “read” and 
“eounted” and therefore done _ with. 
There are, in fact, two quite different 
classes of library bindings, each with 
its place, but profoundly different in 
meaning. The one class is the class of 
books—volumes which contain “works” 
in the full and true sense in which a 
work of letters may exist. These are 
the real justification and meaning of 
the library, and within them lie the 
truly treasured words of humanity. 
Side by side with these, surrounding 
and supporting them, is another class of 
books-about-books, or of books that are 
the helpers of readers. Dictionaries 
(and there should always be a good 
one), encyclopaedias or other collections 
of facts, atlases and geographies, text- 
books on many subjects, interpretations 
and commentaries, abridgments and ex- 
positions, all these and their kind are 
books of the second class, bindings which 
hold the reader’s aids. The great ma- 
jority of the current publications of each 
year (other than mere pastime pages) 
are of this second character, and no 
library is equipped which does not pos- 
sess its collected information on the mul- 
titude of subjects engaging our atten- 
tion. All such books, however, are very 
transitory in value; almost with the 
year of their imprint they fade from 
date, and speedily they are replaced by 
their betters. These are books that 
must be known and used and kept at 
hand, but always with the understand- 
ing that they are not ends in them- 
selves, but replaceable utilities, only 
valuable where they help. Perhaps in 
the field of textbooks more than else- 
where the young reader is likely to miss 
this understanding, and to give an ad- 
herence to the text which blunts natural 
powers of criticism even more than it 
aids mastery of subjects. It is, there- 
fore, imperative, that from the first the 
distinction between literature and print, 
or between truth or art and their expo- 
sition, be made vivid and conscious. 
But this distinction should never be 
carried (as perhaps it often is) to the 
extreme of failing to learn to read. For 
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example, there are children who cannot 
become interested in such a book as 
“Tvanhoe”—as universally read as any. 
If, however, the young reader be as- 
signed the task of making his own spe- 
cially illustrated “Ivanhoe,” assembling 
the materials of costume, architecture, 
ballad-lore, geographical and _ historical 
detail, models perhaps of the scenes, or 
playhouse dramatizations, then cer- 
tainly few would not find in it a fasci- 
nating and unforgettable game, and a 
volume itself could be created that would 
remain a lifetime’s heirloom. There are 
few books (conceive, for example, what 
could thus be done to magnify interest 
in the Bible) for which such a plan 
might not be made transforming. But 
in order to employ this method, it is 
imperative that the accessories—histo- 
ries, reference books, works on costume, 
manners, music, art, globes and maps 
and pictures, and certainly a work- 
bench or drawing table,—it is impera- 
tive that these be at hand, and all these 
belong to our bindings of the second 
class. The aids to reading must not be 
neglected if interest is to be made to 
live in what at first seems remote and 
vague. 

Ordinarily reading is not difficult to 
encourage. Nevertheless, it is beset by 
one ever-present danger: that of degen- 
erating into pastime, dealing only with 
the familiar. Children, like their eld- 
ers, fall easily into the habit of reading 
only what is facile, and facile because 
it is already known. The contempo- 
rary, the passing, the gossip of print, 
all this becomes habit, the worse in that 
it frequently takes the form of the delu- 
sion of reading. That person (and there 
are such) who peruses a contemporary 
romance per diem is not a reader, nor 
is the child who has consumed all the 
output of some prolific and current sen- 
timentalist catering to his years. A 
reader must be a thinker; otherwise he 
is no reader and is not destined to be- 
come a student. It may, then, be well, 
even in the pre-collegian’s library, to 
post a few rules, not to be memorized, 
but certainly not to be forgotten. They 
might be to this effect: 
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1. Never spend much time on what 
is too easy. In reading, as in work and 
play, only where there is effort is there 
profit. 

2. Read only where attention turns 
the pages. Words are meant to convey 
meaning. A sound nap is worth more 
than book-dozing. 

8. Do not forget the English diction- 
ary. There are as many English words 
which you do not understand as exist in 
the foreign tongue you are studying. 

4, Thoughtful pauses are the excel- 
lencies of good reading. You use books 
in order that they may help your think- 
ing. When the book brings you an in- 
viting idea, encourage it to stay. 

5. Expression is the other side of im- 
pression. After each completed section 
or chapter of an important book, make 
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some sort of note, summarizing its con- 
tent or carrying out its suggestion. 
This will teach you to write. Or, if you 
like, make an illustration or a chart of 
the images it brings. 

6. Reading solicits judgment. A page 
of one book is worth a chapter of an- 
other, in time and thought. Some books 
are meant to be scanned, others to be 
studied. You yourself must become 
judge and critic. 

7. Reading is not to be abused. It is 
only one of the profitable ways of liv- 
ing, and it cannot absolve us from other 
duties. Nevertheless, it is through 
books alone that we may enter into many 
of the riches of life, and truly profitable 
reading will always create its own 


hours. 
(Some of the interesting book lists will 
appear in a later issue.) 





READING WITH A PURPOSE IN A BUSINESS ORGANIZATION 


By Merle Hibbert, Librarian, Wisconsin Telephone Company 


For the past year the Wisconsin Tele- 
phone Company has been furnishing 
library service to employees both for 
reference and educational purposes. The 
educational side of the work is most in- 
teresting to public librarians. 

We started about a year ago by an- 
nouncing to employees that we had a 
collection of books available for distri- 
bution and would be glad to prepare 
special courses of reading for those who 
wanted to make a study of their job or 
hobby. 

The work is interesting and different 
from usual public library work in that 
most of it is done on a mail order basis. 
Employees who are working in Milwau- 
kee come in to see us, but many even in 
the city are working at distant offices 
and make their contacts by telephone. 
More than half of the employees are 
scattered about in towns throughout the 
state. Our requests come by mail or 
occasionally by long-distance telephone 
(urgent needs for information develop). 
If the request is from a new customer 
we investigate various personnel records 





that will help us know the man, so that 
we can help him plan his reading bet- 
ter. Books are sent out and returned 
in the company mail without expense to 
the employee. 

Approximately fifty per cent of our 
users are enrolled in reading courses and 
are doing systematic reading along some 
line. We find that employees like to 
have books suggested to them and get a 
considerable amount of satisfaction from 
a book recommended as “good” and 
worth reading. The reading courses 
that have been used are prepared much 
on the order of the American Library 
Association’s lists—annotated lists of a 
half dozen books, more or less. We had 
a little difficulty, at first, in steering 
people into readable courses. The term 
“reading course” or “reading list” is 
very smooth and easy sounding, and peo- 
ple who have not read a great deal are 
prone to regard it as a panacea for all 
ignorance. When an employee asks for 
books on subjects which it would be diffi- 
cult for a casual reader to master, we 
find him a simple book and recommend 
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specific classes, given either by the com- 
pany or outside institutions, where he 
can get more direct assistance. A set 
of catalogs from all available schools is 
kept on file for this purpose. 

The extent of this activity may be 
indicated by the fact that since it was 
started sixteen months ago, four hun- 
dred employees have enrolled in read- 
ing courses. 

Human relations seem to attract most 
readers. We never seem to have enough 
books on psychology and management 
problems; English and letter-writing, 
technical books on our own equipment 
problems, and the more _ recreational 
travel and biographical collections are 
well used. We have said very little 
about fiction in this whole program be- 
cause most people are already victims 
of an overdose and there is so much 
other really fascinating material. Aside 
from a small set of classical novels, our 
library contains no fiction. 

The people are the most interesting 
part of the work. We serve the young 
operator who has completed only eight 
years of school work, the young engi- 
neer just out of college and bristling 
with erudition, and the sixty year old 
plant man with his inestimable wealth 
of experience. 

A big item in all this work is the re- 
lated publicity. Half of the job, of 
course, is to make people want to 
read and to make material that is good 
for one as enticing as other kinds. We 
have had four main ways of doing this 
work: 
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1. Stories in the company house organ 
which tell of good things to read 
and how much fun reading is. 

2. Special leaflets widely distributed 
and telling of good books and how 
they may be obtained. 


8. Bulletin board posters showing car- 
toons mimeographed on colored 
paper. 

4, Personal messages to individual 
employees. After conferences or 
special courses have ended, we 
send booklists supplementing the 
material which was covered to 
men or women who attended. 
Of course, when we find infor- 
mation pertaining to any man’s 
job, we see to it that it reaches 
him. 


In all this work we have had very val- 
uable assistance from various public li- 
braries. The Milwaukee Public Library 
furnishes many books for distribution in 
the city and has helped us in the prepa- 
ration of reading courses. Similar ar- 
rangements have been made with the 
public libraries in Appleton, Eau Claire, 
and Madison. The Wisconsin Free Li- 
brary Commission has been very gener- 
ous in supplying unusual books, that we 
do not feel warranted in purchasing for 
the smaller towns where public library 
facilities are limited. We hope to ex- 
tend this cooperation to all towns where 
there are larger telephone exchanges so 
that employees can have assistance 
more promptly and in a more personal 
fashion. 





EXTENDED WHITHER?* 
By Harriet C. Long 


Some years ago, when Mrs. Joshua 
Hodgins brought to the members of the 
State Library Association the greetings 
of the State Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, she prefaced her remarks by the 
very terse phrase, “Because women’s 
clubs were, libraries are.” 

From the time of its organization the 
State Federation has sponsored a com- 


mittee on Library Extension. In the re- 
port of this committee, rendered by Mrs. 
Charles Morris, Honorary Founder of 
this State Federation, at the fourth an- 
nual meeting held in Racine in 1900, we 
find Mrs. Morris quoting Phillips Brooks 


*A talk given before the State Federation 


of Women’s Clubs, Wisconsin Rapids, Octo- 
ber 10, 1928. 
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as saying, “One generation gathers the 
material and the next builds the pal- 
aces.” “If we have helped to gather a 
little material,” Mrs. Morris says, “we 
hope and trust that those who are to 
come after us will be able to rear a 
splendid edifice that shall endure.” 

I am asking you today to examine 
with me this splendid edifice, as Mrs. 
Morris called it, and see how it has en- 
dured. 

Because club women may be consid- 
ered the foster parents of so large a 
number of public libraries in our state, 
I am safe I think, in assuming that you 
are vitally interested in the physical 
well being of all these libraries;—that 
you wish to know how well nourished 
these foster children are, and just what 
they are contributing in public service 
to their communities. 

Let us see first of all how numerous 
are the libraries in our state. The last 
Biennial report of the Wisconsin Free 
Library Commission lists 226 public 
libraries in cities and villages of our 
state. Of this number only 77 are in 
cities of 2,500 or more people. The re- 
maining 149 are in small communities— 
rural communities—if we are to accept 
the listing of the United States Census, 
which considers all communities of 2,500 
or less as rural. 

Now when I say there are 226 public 
libraries in the state that sounds like 
an imposing number, does it not? But 
when I say to you that in Wisconsin to- 
day, in spite of 226 public libraries there 
are more than 800,000 of the people still 
without any local free library privileges, 
the matter seems less one for pride— 
and suggests to us as club women that 
there is still need for foster parents in 
library extension. 

And before we go on to develop that, 
let us examine into the healthful condi- 
tion of the libraries we do have. We 
all know the physical handicaps that 
surround the under nourished child. 
And just as it is with the child so it is 
with the library. Adequate appropria- 
tions are necessary if the library is to 
assume its proper responsibility to the 
community. Some years ago the Amer- 
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ican Library Association made an exten- 
sive inquiry into what might be consid- 
ered adequate support for a public li- 
brary. They found that it required a 
minimum of $1 per capita, for a library 
to give good modern public library serv- 
ice in a city. And yet, according to the 
latest reports on file with the State 
Library Commission only 27 libraries 
in Wisconsin receive $1 per capita. We 
have libraries trying to eke out an ex- 
istence on so small a sum as 7 cents per 
capita, and unfortunately, in some in- 
stances, even this small sum must be 
raised by the women through pink teas, 
book showers, etc. There is necessity 
for some one to asume responsibility for 
banishing the out worn idea that a pub- 
lic library is a charitable institution 
which can give service on the uncertain, 
precarious, existence of a mendicant. 
A public library must have adequate 
tax support—just as our public schools 
and our highways—if it is to be suc- 
cessful in fulfilling its functions. 

But even the sum of $1 per capita will 
not give adequate support to the public 
libraries in the small community. I 
said a few moments ago that in Wiscon- 
sin 149 of our public libraries are in 
communities of 2,500 or less. In this 
connection I want to cite a study made 
by Professor J. H. Kolb of the Agricul- 
tural Economics Department of our own 
University. He studied three service 
institutions—school, hospital, and li- 
brary, in eight Wisconsin communities 
of from 1,300 to 3,000 population. He 
found that it required a unit of 4,000 
people at $1 per capita to adequately 
support good modern library service. 
Good library service in communities of 
less than 4,000 people could only be 
rendered at a much greater expense per 
capita. 

And, of course, we all want good 
library service—good books and intelli- 
gent library leadership for our com- 
munities. 


What then is the solution? How can 


the small communities, the places of less 
than 4,000 people and the unserved 
800,000 living on the farms and in the 
small villages 


develop good library 
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service? For of course there is a solu- 
tion—a _ solution which has the en- 
dorsement of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs as well as the American 
Library Association. I refer of course 
to the County Library. What is a 
county library? A County Library is a 
system of book service, supported by the 
county, spreading its net work of 
branches and stations over a_ whole 
county, just as a big city system in Chi- 
cago or Milwaukee’ spreads itself 
throughout the whole city. The prin- 
ciple is exactly the same. The library 
is established by action of the County 
Board. Headquarters library is estab- 
lished at some central point, usually at 
the county seat. Branches with read- 
ing rooms are opened in the larger cen- 
ters. Collections of books are placed 
in every village in the county, in every 
cross-roads store. There are collections 
in every school. Books are within easy 
reach of everybody in the county. The 
small public libraries which now have 
such inadequate support that they can- 
not give the good quality of service to 
which they aspire, may through becom- 
ing part of a county library system offer 
their patrons the finest type of library 
service. The County librarian who is 
in charge of the County System, belongs 
to the whole county, to help and advise 
with anyone on any library matter. 
She travels about and keeps in constant 
touch with each community, constantly 
shifting the books from one place to an- 
other, keeping all the collections fresh 
and attractive and giving to every com- 
munity a wide choice of books. Each 
community has its own local library 
representative—in touch with headquar- 
ters, drawing from that county reser- 
voir of books the special things each 
community, or individuals in each com- 
munity need. Through the cooperation 
of the whole county much duplication of 
energy and books is avoided. 

Mr. Lester, Secretary of the Wiscon- 
sin Free Library Commission has 
summed this up very effectively in these 
few words—‘County library service is 
cheap because it spreads the cost over a 
wide area and many people. It is demo- 
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cratic because it provides equal oppor- 
tunity for all, both in city and country. 
It is effective because it is large enough 
to provide adequate service and small 
enough to give real service quickly 
wherever it is needed.” 

In twenty counties in Wisconsin today 
some beginning has been made to offer 
county wide library service. In almost 
every county, however, the beginning 
has been far too inadequate. It should 
not be necessary longer for libraries to 
begin on these small sums. If we con- 
sider that in most cases the cost of from 
% to % of a mile of paved road would 
give good free library service for a whole 
year to all the people in a county now 
without adequate library service, we 
realize that we are not dreaming of im- 
possible things. 

Several times I have used the phrase 
“good modern public library” service, 
and I have used the phrase advisedly. 
Library service at one time meant books 
chained to tables. Today it means tak- 
ing books out to the people—putting 
them wherever people might be tempted 
to read them. In some counties it even 
means an automobile equipped with 
shelves of books, driving over the coun- 
try roads, carrying books to the very 
doors of farm homes. And with this 
wider spread of libraries there has also 
come a more intensive use of books, and 
a greater dependence upon them. To 
meet this, the public libraries have been 
developing a special reader’s advisor 
service, so that any borrower who wishes 
to read along some one line, may come 
to the library, talk with the special staff 
member in charge of this work and re- 
ceive a reading course, specially pre- 
pared to meet his or her particular 
needs. In this service to the serious 
adult reader, the Milwaukee Public Li- 
brary has won national recognition. 
Our larger public libraries in Wisconsin 
have been doing some excellent work 
along this line. In the small public 
library, with limited book collection, 
and limited hours of opening, the libra- 
rian is seriously handicapped and can 
seldom offer this service to her people. 
Here is another way in which the county 
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library would help the small library. 
And this service must not be under- 
valued. For it is amazing how rapidly 
needs for this develop. 

I could tell you of an engineer in a 
northern Wisconsin village who wrote 
to us that he wanted to study landscape 
gardening, and could not take a corre- 
spondence course. So we prepared for 
him a reading course of six books, (to 
be read in the order designated) which 
would give him a knowledge of some of 
the fundamental principles of landscape 
gardening. Within the week we have 
had an appeal from a boy in northern 
Wisconsin in a village of a few hundred 
people, who had hoped to go to forestry 
school this winter, but who broke his 
leg, and must stay at home. Could we 
prepare for him a reading course on for- 
estry which would simplify his work 
next year, when he goes to school? Of 
course we could—and did. 

And some of the most interesting 
problems of this kind which come into 
the office of the Traveling Library De- 
partment come from within the walls of 
the State Prison. We have prepared a 
reading course on journalism for a 
woman who attended Haskell Indian 
School, spent some time on the Mexican 
Border, and even in France, served as 
reporter for a_ professional baseball 
league, and now wants to study journal- 
ism. There is the young man in prison 
who recently completed the study of the 
reading course on real estate that we 
prepared for him. One woman in pris- 
on asked for a reading course on food 
preparation, and after studying the first 
several books wrote us asking where to 
buy these books for she wanted to own 
them. I could tell you of another young 
man in prison studying our books on 
automotive electricity, another follow- 
ing a reading course we prepared on 
navigation. One colored woman in 
prison who graduated from a Chicago 
High School, asked for a reading course 
on business and secretarial training. 
I could tell you of groups of neighbors 
in the open country, studying some of 
the reading courses published by the 
American Library Association on psy- 
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chology, on child training, on architec- 
ture, on astronomy, or other subjects. 
There are many people in Wisconsin to- 
day who are eager to read and to read 
wisely. Many of them had no more 
schooling than is offered by the first 
eight grades in our public schools. But 
having learned to read, they are now 
wanting to continue, and must have 
books. 

The State Traveling Library has al- 
ways done what it could to serve these 
people. It will always be needed to sup- 
plement with its larger resources the 
needs which the county library develops. 
But in every county—where an active 
county library is in operation, there will 
be found dozens of people, anxious for 
this advisory service in books, who will 
come, and talk their problem over with 
the county librarian just as in the large 
city. Only then will there be an equality 
of opportunity for the rural and the city 
dweller. 

Then there is another thing which 
affects the well being of the libraries, 
which you as foster parents should 
know and appreciate. 

Within the past few years, the libra- 
rians of this state have sponsored and 
put into operation a scheme of certifica- 
tion for librarians, one of the first in 
the country. Just as a lawyer must be 
admitted to the bar, before he can prac- 
tice law, just as a doctor must pass cer- 
tain standards before he can practice 
medicine, just as a teacher must show 
certain credentials before she can hold a 
teaching position, so a librarian in Wis- 
consin today must hold a library certifi- 
cate before she is qualified for appoint- 
ment to a position in your libraries. It 
is much to the credit of the librarians 
of Wisconsin that this action was spon- 
sored by the State Library Association 
itself. Slowly but surely this action will 
protect each community from employing 
unqualified librarians—and will improve 
the quality of service rendered through 
a library. You would not think of em- 
ploying a superintendent of schools, or 
even a teacher in the school system who 
did not hold a proper certificate. It is 
equally important that the librarian who 
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presides over your library should have 
proper background and training. 

These things then, the certification of 
librarians, and the keen appreciation 
that education is a life long process to 
which libraries can contribute very ma- 
terially, indicate that in general the li- 
brary—the foster child in which you are 
interested, is showing a becoming and 
proper attitude toward public service— 
one that does credit to the foster par- 
ents. 

But you task is not yet o’er. I hope 
I have pointed out to you that oppor- 
tunities for library extension are still 
here: that as clubs you can see whether 
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the existing library in your own com- 
munity is properly nourished and fed, 
or whether you are asking your libra- 
rian to give you impossibly good service 
on a very inadequate appropriation; 
that as clubs in the small communities 
you be receptive to and eager for the 
coming of a county library system of 
which you can be a part; that as club 
women everywhere you are eager to 
bring good library service to all the 
people in Wisconsin. 

Remember that in 1900 Mrs. Morris 
said, “We hope and trust that those who 
come after us will be able to rear a 
splendid edifice.” That is still our task. 





NOTES ON ANNIVERSARIES AND HOLIDAYS* 


On the surface Anniversaries and 
Holidays is “a chronological list of im- 
portant days and dates,” and only a 
careful examination of the book and its 
use day by day over a period of time, 
will reveal how far the author has de- 
veloped that simple idea and how wide 
are its ramifications. Any chronological 
list of days and events, with references 
and suggestions, would have been a use- 
ful and welcome addition to the refer- 
ence collection, but it is in going beyond 
this that the author has made her special 
contribution. 

The term avthor is used advisedly, 
for its constructive character makes it a 
work of genuine authorship not one of 
compilation. 

It is a reference work with person- 
ality. 

The librarian in using the calendar 
itself will be impressed, in the first 
place, with the very full system of cross 
references that, almost more than any 
other feature, tie the work together 
making of it a complete and scholarly 
whole, not a mere series of dates. 
Through these references days are 
linked with days, as when the Harvest 
Festival of England, Sept. 11, is linked 
with our own Thanksgiving; men are 
linked with events, as when reference 
is made from Nelson to Trafalgar, from 


* Anniversaries and Holidays, by Mary Emogene Hazeltine. 


Goethals to the Panama Canal, from 
Lindbergh to the other great achieve- 
ments in the development of transpor- 
tation; related persons are brought to- 
gether, Goethe and Schiller, Samuel 
Johnson, and all of the figures that con- 
stituted his famous circle; family rela- 
tionships are brought out, as in the 
reference from Julia Ward Howe to her 
husband, Samuel Gridley Howe, distin- 
guished for his work with the blind, 
from Oliver Wendell Holmes to his son, 
the Supreme Court Justice. 

The scholarly character of the work 
is revealed at its best perhaps in the 
history of the various calendars, the 
Gregorian, or civil, on which the book is 
based, and the Christian and the Jewish, 
all calling for painstaking research in 
specialized fields, but it is evident also 
in little touches throughout the work, 
in the brief essays that follow certain 
names and dates, Dante, Tyndale, the 
adoption of the constitution on Sept. 17, 
and in the more extended histories of the 
holidays. The constant linking of the 
past with the present in the latter is 
another feature to be commended, as 
when the Labor Day parade of today is 
found to be “a revival or survival, in 
modern guise, of the medieval proces- 
sions of the guilds.” 

From the point of view of the librarian 
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using the book much of its value, aside 
from its service as a reference tool in 
ascertaining and verifying dates, will 
arise from its careful organization of 
the material on the major holidays, 
Christmas, Thanksgiving, Washington’s 
birthday, and others, on which the sup- 
ply of material is bewildering, and from 
its contribution of material on the lesser 
holidays. This applies particularly to 
the more recent holidays, such as 
Mother’s Day, Armistice Day, Good 
Will Day, for each of which practical 
and up-to-date program matter is made 
available. Another feature which the 
librarian, and the teacher, also, will ap- 
preciate is the inclusion of material on 
occasions for which there is no fixed 
date, such as Commencement and Chil- 
dren’s Day, and the frequent scattered 
suggestions for Americanization classes 
and programs, all brought together 
finally in the bibliography on the sub- 
ject in Part II. 

The work is primarily American of 
course, but the reader does not progress 
far without discovering its international 
character as well. The inclusion of 
Empire Day, Dominion Day, Mexican 
Independence Day, the Japanese Feast 
of Flags, gives recognition to the na- 
tional holidays of other countries, and 
the inclusion and explanation of the 
various English festivals provides a key 
to many of the celebrations that have a 
place in literature, Hogmany, for in- 
stance, and Lammas Day. At the same 
time a place is made in the book for 
many celebrations which are state or lo- 
cal in character. 

Individual touches in the form of bits 
of interesting information, apt quota- 
tions of poetry, incidental discoveries, 
like the finding of a list of good ghost 
stories under Halloween, add to the joy 
of using the book. 

The Calendar, constituting Part I of 
the book is its main feature but the an- 
motated bibliography of books about 
holidays which follows as Part II is in 
itself no small contribution. This with 
the selection of titles of books about per- 
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sons which forms Part III, making a 
total of something over 1,000 titles, 
forms an admirable check list for a 
library. 

Part IV on Program Making is one of 
the important constructive contributions 
of the work, of value particularly to 
the teacher planning school assemblies, 
the librarian with meager resources at 
command, and to the committee making 
up the club program for the year. 

Part V, Special Calendars, offers a 
key to lesser known festivals and his- 
toric anniversaries; and Part VI, in 
some respects the most interesting por- 
tion of the book, is an example of an in- 
dex that is more than an index. It is a 
classified arrangement of the names ap- 
pearing in the Calendar arranged by 
occupation or interest. Not only are 
there the usual classifications, represent- 
ing the professions; the Craftsmen are 
there also, the Economists, the Educa- 
tors, Foreign Born Americans, Libra- 
rians and Printers, with a very thrill- 
ing grouping of Pathfinders, Pioneers 
and Scouts. There is also a list of In- 
ventions and discoveries which links the 
name of the inventor with the inven- 
tion. Such a classification has a decided 
vocational interest and could be put to 
good use by teachers in vocational 
schools and by vocational guidance lead- 
ers. It offers many suggestions also for 
the makers of club programs. 

And finally there is the General Index 
without which the best of reference 
works is valueless. 

Annotations on Anniversaries and 
Holidays have appeared in the Booklist, 
July, 1928, and in the Wisconsin Library 
Bulletin, July 1928. It has also been 
favorably noted in the Bulletin of Bibli- 
ography, the Library Journal, and the 
Boston Transcript, the latter calling at- 
tention to its usefulness to the editorial 
writer, finding it “wonderfully com- 
plete and amazingly simple to under- 
stand * * * one of the best refer- 
ence books we have seen in a iong time.” 

M. K. BR. 
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FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


Book Week 
November 11-17 


See the July Bulletin for suggestions 
for the observance of Book Week, in- 
cluding a list of plays. 

This is the tenth annual celebration 
of the Week. The idea was first ad- 
vanced at the American Booksellers 
Convention in 1919. The cooperation of 
the American Library Association and 
the Boy Scouts of America was enlisted 
and the first Children’s Book Week was 
organized for November of that year. 


Check List of Book Week Material 


The following are offered by the Na- 
tional Association of Booksellers, Mar- 
ion Humble, Sec’y, 25 West 33d St., 
New York City. 


Poster by N. C. Wyeth, “Books—Ro- 
mance, History, Travel.” Free. 


Card miniatures of poster, $1 per 100, 
$9 per 1000. 

Slides, poster design, 
$.50. 

Newspaper mats, poster design, single 
column, $.20, double column, $.30. 


with imprint, 


Poster by Jon Brubaker, “After all, 
there nothing like A Good Book.” 
free. 

Card miniatures, $1 per 100, $9 per 1000. 

Slides, poster design with imprint, $.50. 

Newspaper mats, poster design, single 
column, $.20, double column, $.30. 

Circulars, “Grade School Projects for 
Book Week.” 

Circulars, “High School Projects for 
Book Week.” 

Announcement of Book Week contest, 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs. 

Book Film list (National Board of Re- 
view of Motion Pictures). 

List of important booklists. 

List of magazine articles on Children’s 


reading. 

List of books about boys’ and girls’ 
reading. 

Circular, “Suggestions for Club Pro- 


grams on Books.” 

Blank booklets, “My Book Record,” 16 
pages, bright orange cover, $1.50 per 
100. 

To Wisconsin Librarians 
Send in your Book Week reports 
early. The two most interesting re- 
ports will be printed in full in the Bul- 
letin. 





NOTES FOR LIBRARIANS 


Edited by 
Forty Notable American Books of 1927 


The list of forty books published in 
the United States during 1927 given be- 
low represents the selection of The 
American Library Association, made at 
the request of the International Insti- 
tute of Intellectual Cooperation of the 
League of Nations. 

The Institute instructed that “the 
works chosen should deal with an import- 
ant subject, in an original and interest- 
ing manner and be capable of being 
read by persons of average culture.” 





Agnes King 


Fiction and children’s books are not in- 
cluded among the subjects listed by the 
Institute. 

Two books by foreign born authors 
are to be found in the 1927 list because 
these men live, write, and publish in the 
United States. 


The cooperation of distinguished libra- 
rians and of scholars and specialists in 
the preparation of the American Library 
Association list insures a group of books 
representing a consensus of opinion, 
rather than individual judgment. 
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History 


The Rise of American Civilization. Charles 
A. and Mary R. Beard. 2 Vols. Illus. 
$12.50. Macmillan. 

The Renaissance of the Twelfth Century. 
Charles H. Haskins. $5.00. Harvard. 
America and French Culture, 1750-1848. 
Howard M. Jones. $5.00. University of 

North Carolina. 

The Emergence of Modern America, 1865- 
1878. Allan Nevins. $4.00. Macmillan. 

A History of the Ancient World; V. 2, Rome. 
Michael I. Rostovtzeff. $5.00. Oxford. 

Our Times: The United States, 1900-1925. 
II America Finding Herself. Mark Sulli- 


van. $5.00. Scribner. 
The First Americans, 1607-1690. Thomas J. 
Wertenbaker. $4.00. Macmillan. 


Social Science 


American Secretaries of State and Their 
Diplomacy. Samuel F. Bemis and others. 
$4.00. Knopf. 

The Public and Its Problems. John Dewey. 
$2.50. Holt. 

The Business of the Supreme Court; a 
Study in the Federal Judicial System. 
Felix Frankfurter and James M. Landis. 
$5.00. Macmillan. 

The Science of Society. William G. Sum- 
ner and Albert G. Keller. $4.00. Yale. 


Psychology 


The Psychology of Mental Disorders. Abra- 
ham Myerson. $1.40. Macmillan. 


Belles Lettres and Art 


Emerson and Others. Van Wyck Brooks. 


$3.00. Dutton. 
Copper Sun. Countee Cullen. $2.00. Harp- 
er. 


The Frontier in American Literature. Lucy 
L. Hazard. $2.75. Crowell. 

The Road to Xanadu; a Study in the Ways 
of the Imagination. John L. Lowes. 
$6.00. Houghton. 

The King’s Henchman. Edna St. Vincent 
Millay. $2.00. Harper. 

Main Currents in American Thought; an 
Interpretation of American Literature 
from the Beginnings to 1920. Vernon L. 
Parrington. Vol. iy 1620-1800. $4.00. 
Vol. 2, 1800-1860. $4.00. Harcourt. 

Tristram. Edwin A. Robinson. $1.50. 
Macmillan. 

The American Songbag. Carl 
$7.50. Harcourt. 

The Story of Architecture in America. 

Thomas E. Tallmadge. $3.50. Norton. 


Sandburg. 
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Religion 


Jesus, a New Biography. Shirley J. Case. 
$3.00. University of Chicago. 

Judaism in the First Centuries of the Chris- 
tian Era, the Age Tannaim. George F. 
Moore. $10.00. Harvard. 


Drama 


Marco Millions. Eugene G. O'Neill. $2.50. 
Boni & Liveright. 

A History of the American Drama from the 
Civil War to the Present Day. Arthur 


H. Quinn. $10.00. Harper. 
Biography 

Life and Letters of Woodrow Wilson. Ray 
S. Baker. $10.00. Doubleday. 

D. L. Moody; a Worker in Souls. yamaliel 
Bradford. $3.50. Doran. 

An American Saga. Carl C. Jensen. $2.50. 
Little. 


Andrew Jackson; an Epic in Homespun. 
Gerald W. Johnson. $3.50. Minton, 
Balch. 

Genghis Khan; the Emperor of all Men. 
Harold Lamb. $3.50. McBride. 

Shelley, His Life and Work. Walter E. 
Peck. $12.50. Houghton. 


Travel and Social Life 


Provincial Society, 1690-1763. James. T. 
Adams. $4.00. Macmillan. 

Pheasant Jungles. William Beebe. $3.00. 
Putnam. 


Democratic Distinction in America. William 
C. Brownell. $2.50. Scribner. 


Science, Natural and Applied 


The Logic of Modern Physics. Perey W. 
Bridgman. $2.50. Macmillan. 
The Human Body. Logan Clendening. 
$6.00. Knopf. 
Heredity and Human Affairs. Edward M. 
East. $3.50. Scribner. 
Evolution in Science and Religion. Robert 
A. Millikan. $1.00. Yale. 
The New Reformation; from Physical to 
Spiritual Realities. Michael I. Pupin. 
$2.50. Scribner. 


Introduction to the History of Science. V. 
I. George Sarton. $10.00. Williams and 
Wilkins. 


Fathers in Literature 


The new prize novel, The Father, by 
Katherine Holland Brown, suggests the 
following examples of “fathers in litera- 
ture.” 
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Pere Goriot, by Balzac 

The lost prince, by Burnett 

Birth, by Zona Gale 

Father and son (autobiography), by 
Gosse 

Sir Gibbie, by George MacDonald 

Peg o’ my heart, by Manners 

Jim (poem), by J. W. Riley 

Fathers and children, by Turgenev 

Little city of hope, by Crawford 

Sorrell and son, by Deeping. 


Magazines for Sale or Exchange 


The Eager Public Library, Evansville, 
Wis., has the following bound volumes 
of the Popular Science Monthly, that are 
to be disposed of. Write to Miss Mae 
Phillips, Librarian, for further informa- 
tion. 
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Popular Science Monthly, v. 1-38, 
May 1872—Apr. 1891; v. 40 Nov.—Apr. 
1892; v. 42, Nov.—Apr. 1893; v. 47, May- 
Oct. 1895; v. 68-76, Jan. 1906-—June 
1910. 


Wanted 


A copy of the Land of Lakes maga- 
zine, July, 1927. Address Cora M. 
Frantz, Lib’n, Gilbert M. Simmons Li- 
brary, Kenosha, Wis. 


Is there any library in Wisconsin that 
does not subscribe to the Booklist, issued 
by the American Library Association? 
If so, there is a copy which will be for- 
warded monthly by the First Wisconsin 
National Bank Library. Write Miss 
Margaret Reynolds if you want this. 





LIBRARY SCHOOL OF THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


By Mary Emogene 


The coming of the class of 1929 is 
awaited with eager anticipation as the 
Bulletin goes to press. Registration is 
not until September 24 and for this rea- 
son the personnel of the class cannot be 
listed until the November issue. 

The faculty have returned from their 
vacations and are busy with prepara- 
tions for the opening of the semester and 
with field visiting. Because of the leave 
of absence granted Miss Akers to accept 
the fellowship awarded her for study in 
the Graduate Library School, University 
of Chicago, Mrs. Jessie W. Luther, who 
taught cataloging and classification dur- 
ing the Summer Session will continue to 
teach these subjects for the year. The 
School is fortunate to have added Mrs. 
Luther to its faculty as she is fitted by 
education, by training, by experience 
both in library work and in teaching, 
and by temperament for this important 
post. A graduate of the Library School 
in 1913, her library positions have in- 
cluded the following appointments: Li- 
brarian, Antigo Public Library; refer- 
ence librarian, Alberta Public Library, 


Hazeltine, Principal 


Calgary, Canada, and Superior Public 
Library; head of reference department 
and instructor in library science, Em- 
poria State Teachers College; instructor 
in library methods for teachers, Ripon 
College Summer School, and assistant 
professor of library science, Atlanta 
Library School. She has both a bache- 
lor’s and master’s degree from the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin; while studying 
for the latter, she was awarded an as- 
sistantship in the history department. 
We shall welcome Mrs. Luther’s contri- 
bution both to the daily teaching sched- 
ule and the growing development of the 
School. 

Miss Runge enjoyed the most exten- 
sive vacation of our number this year, 
an automobile trip to Canada by way of 
northern Wisconsin and the Sault to 
Toronto, parking there for the boat trip 
down the St. Lawrence and up the Sag- 
uenay, returning through New York, 
Washington, and Philadelphia. 

Miss King spent her vacation in Iowa 
with her father who had been seriously 
ill for many weeks, and as these notes 
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are written, she has been summoned to 
her home by his death. All will have 
deep sympathy for her. 


Alumni Notes 


Margaret Reynolds, ’07, librarian of the 
First Wisconsin National Bank, Milwaukee, 
is again at her desk after a four months’ 
leave of absence in Santa Barbara. 

Emilida Baensch Brown, '08, was elected 
president of the Board of Trustees, Manito- 
woe Public Library, at the July meeting. 

Polly Fenton, ’09, attended the Summer 
Institute for instructors in Library Science, 
School of Education, University of Chicago. 

Bettina Jackson, ’10, is joint author with 
her sister Alice Jackson of a book just pub- 
lished by Doubleday, Doran & Company, 
The study of interior decoration. The book 
is unique in that it is the first organized for 
classroom instruction in this subject, and is 
derived from successful teaching experience. 

Miss Jackson reports that her library 
training made possible the résearch, organi- 
zation, bibliography and index of the book. 

Florence E. Dunton, ‘11, has been ap- 
pointed librarian of the Manitowoc Public 
Library. She resigned as librarian of the 
Antigo Public Library in the spring, and 
after a summer of European travel began 
her new duties on September 15. 


Nora Beust, ’13, is the author of three 
articles in the April number of the High 
School Journal; “Some useful books on the 
organization and administration of High 
School libraries,’ ‘“‘“Services of a High School 
library to its school,” “Children’s recrea- 
tional reading;” the entire number is de- 
voted to the subject of school libraries. 

Mildred Coon Bean, ’14, has moved re- 
cently to 415 S. Stone Ave., La Grange, IIl. 

Mary Egan, ’13, and Mary B. Nethercut, 
713, spent their vacation together traveling 
in California. 

Lottie N. Ingram, ’14, has accepted the 
position as librarian of the Illinois Mer- 
chants Trust Company, Chicago, her new 
duties beginning on September 1. During 
the past year she has been studying in the 
University of Chicago and doing part time 
work in the University library. 

Margaret E. Davenport, ‘16, librarian, 
High School Library, Freeport, Ill., was reg- 
istered in the College of Letters and Science 
for the Summer Session. 

Helen E. Farr, ’16, who received a mas- 
ter’s degree from the School of Library 
Service, Columbia University, returns as a 
member of the faculty in September, to 
teach school library methods. During the 
summer, Miss Farr taught the same subject 
in the Summer School for Library Training, 
University of Iowa, Iowa City. 

Jessie P. Jenks, ’17, was appointed libra- 
rian of Illinois College, Jacksonville, in July 
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Since receiving the degree of B. L. S. from 
the University of Illinois Library School in 
1927, Miss Jenks has been on the staff of 
the University library. 

Anna M. Magee, '’18, has returned to her 
old position in the reference department of 
the Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh on a 
part time basis. She spent the summer in 
European travel. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. Burton Cardiff (Gladys 
Beveridge, ’19), announced the birth of a 
son, J. Burton, Jr., on August 1. They are 
now making their home in Racine. 

Lillian M. Morehouse, ’21, has been ad- 
mitted to the School of Library Service of 
Columbia University for the current aca- 
demic year as a candidate for a master’s 
degree. She is librarian of the High Schoo) 
Library, Palo Alto, Calif. 

Elsie Jolliffe Cooley, ’22, wrote from 
Southampton in May that she and her hus- 
band were en route for South Africa to 
spend the summer, but would return for the 
winter in Paris. They spent last winter in 
England where Professor Cooley was study- 
ing. 

Helen H. Aten, ’23, has been appointed 
reference librarian on the staff of the Iowa 
Library Commission, Des Moines. 

Ada Hagen, ’23, has accepted a position 
as senior assistant in the reference depart- 
ment of the Duluth Public Library, the ap- 
pointment beginning October 1. During the 
past year she served as half time assistant 
in the J. J. Hill Library while studying in 
the University of Minnesota. 

Vannita L. Wesely, ’24, has resigned from 
the library staff of the University of Wy- 
oming fora year of travel and study. Her 
home address is 233 Chestnut Street, Owa- 
tonna, Minn. 

May Hail Fischer, ’25, succeeds Vannita 
Wesely as reference librarian of the Uni- 
versity of Wyoming, Laramie. Miss Fischer 
resigned from the catalog department of 
Connecticut College for Women, New Lon- 
don, to go west, evidently believing in Horace 
Greeley’s advice of many decades past! 

Emily Klueter Brown, ’25, has resigned 
as cataloger in the East Chicago (Ind.) Pub- 
lic Library to accept the position of cata- 
loger in the Municipal Reference Branch, 
Milwaukee Public Library. 

Ruth Hayward, ’26, who has been on the 
staff of the children’s department, Gary 
Public Library, since her graduation, re- 
signed in the summer, to accept the newly 
created position of children’s librarian in 
the Public Library, Mishawaka, Ind. 

Frances A. Heckman, ’27, librarian Chris- 
tian College Library, was registered in the 
College of Letters and Science for the Sum- 
mer Session. 

Katharine Wessen, ’27, assistant librarian, 
State Teachers College Library, Mankato, 
Minn., served on the staff of La Crosse 
State Teachers College Library during the 
summer. 
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Further Appointments, Class of 1928 


Helen M. Deffner, librarian, Public Li- 
brary, Columbus, Wis. 
Agnes O. Hanson, cataloger, Public Li- 


brary, East Chicago, Ind. 

Annasue Hughes, librarian, 
brary, Baker, Oregon. 

Eunice M. Hummel, librarian, Senior High 
School, Chisholm, Minn. 

Marjorie A. Lidbeck is remaining at home 
owing to the serious illness of her mother. 
Her address is 436 N. Frances St., Madison, 
Wis. 

Lila M. Neill, assistant, Franklin Branch, 
Minneapolis Public Library. 

Blanche N. Pincus, acting librarian, Pub- 
lic Library, Edgerton, Wis. 

George Reddick, iibrarian, Public Librarp, 
Whitewater, Wis. 

Jean Trowbridge is studying toward a de- 
gree in the University of Wisconsin this 
year, postponing the return to her position. 
Her address is 430 N. Lake St., Madison. 

Winnifred Wells, assistant, Public library, 
Everett, Wash. 


Publie Li- 


Marriages 


Charles R. Flack, ’20, was married in May 
to Miss Zelma Oldham. They are making 
their home for the year at 503 E. Daniel St., 
Champaign, Ill., where Mr. Flack is study- 
ing for master’s degree this year at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. 

Ruth C. Haylett, ’23, to Mr. Clarence N. 
Ferguson on June 30. They are making 
their home in Milwaukee. 

Gertrude D. Kosmoski, ’24, to Mr. Paul E. 
Sterba on June 26. Mrs. Sterba keeps her 
position as librarian of the Public Library, 
Ponea City, Okla. 

Elizabeth S. Lawton, '24, to Mr. Newell 
W. Tanner on July 21. Mrs. Tanner con- 
tinues her work as children’s librarian, Pub- 
lic Library, Aurora, IIl. 

Phoebe B. McConnell, ’26, to Mr. Nicholas 
O. Winkler on June 24. Mrs. Winkler is to 
continue in her position as reference libra- 
rian, Tulare County Library, Visalia, Calif. 


Summer Session, 1928 


A registration of 55 for the thirty- 
second Summer Session was as usual di- 
vided between two groups, one for public 
libraries with 31 in the class (including 
one special student), the other for school 
libraries with 24 in the class. For sev- 
eral years the attendance has stretched 
the capacity of the School both for seat- 
ing and study facilities, the numbers 
varying from 45 to 54, but the peak was 
reached with 55 this year. 
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The courses offered were those that 
form the background of library service 
and administration, and included book 
selection, cataloging, classification, chil- 
dren’s work, library economy and admin- 
istration, and reference. The regular 
faculty of the Library School gave the 
instruction, Mrs. Luther teaching the 
cataloging and classification instead of 
Miss Akers, who had been granted leave 
of absence. Miss Edith M. Phelps of 
the H. W. Wilson Co., a welcome visitor 
for a day, gave a delightful informal 
talk on the United States catalog, and 
punch was served in the late afternoon 
to give the students opportunity to meet 
her personally. 


As in other years, the weekly schedule 
of lessons and supervised practice was 
planned to permit attendance at notable 
open lectures of the University session. 
There were several dramatic evenings in 
the new University theater and some 
musical evenings that added to the profit 
and pleasure of the summer. A visit to 
the Traveling Library Department was 
another high spot in the six weeks. 


As the students come to gain as large 
a working knowledge of the technique“ 
of library work as is possible in six 
weeks, emphasis is necessarily put upon 
this phase of the work, and there is little 
opportunity for instruction in phases of 
publicity leading to a wider use of books, 
such as exhibits, story telling, dramatic 
and poetry readings, etc. But the care 
of bulletin boards and the display of 
books which was introduced as a new 
feature last year, was again concretely 
taught this. The students were divided 
into sections with chairmen, each section 
earing for the bulletin board and ad- 
jacent display table for a week, the con- 
structive criticism and comment of the 
faculty as well as the effort itself making 
each display a worth while exercise. 
The subjects developed were: Independ- 
ence Day, Vacation reading, Whistler, 
Thoreau, Feeding the family, Pottery, 
Japanese art, Books in the making, The 
circus. At the end of the session a vote 
was taken on the best display, judged 
by the following points: the subject it- 
self, the preparation, arrangement, ar- 
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tistic effects, opportuneness, and to 
arouse new interest. Fifty-nine votes 
were cast, Books in the making receiv- 
ing 19; Pottery, 18; Circus, 10, vari- 
ously divided among the points above. 
The other votes were scattering for sev- 
eral points of the other subjects. The 
displays were all well done, showing 
care in their preparation and taste in 
their arrangement, and affording excel- 
lent ideas for future use. 


The faculty were “at home” to the 
class at the College Club on Thursday 
evening, July 26. As it was a season of 
glorious sunsets, the invitation to come 
early was accepted, and the large porch 
of the club overlooking Lake Mendota, 
with a beautiful formal garden in the 
foreground, provided a wonderful oppor- 
tunity to see the “evening drama of the 
sun.” Madison is noted for its sunsets, 
but does not always live up to its repu- 
tation as it did on this occasion. When 
darkness came, the audience adjourned 
to the large library of the club, which 
had been seated as a little theater for 
the evening. Here the Library School 
Troupe presented as a dramatic reading 
Miss Reely’s new play, Trails, which 
was’ enthusiastically received. Dean 
Goodnight, Miss Reely, and Miss Polson 
of the faculty, Mrs. Kohler, Miss O’Day, 
Mr. Antrim, Mr. Peace, and Mr. Kenny 
of the students, with Miss Hazeltine di- 
recting, read the parts. Following the 
play, there was community singing with 
Miss Ende at the piano, with readings 
by Miss Olin and solos by Miss O’Day. 


On Thursday afternoon, August 2, 
there was a “going-away” tea at the 
school, the guest of honor being Prof. 
Rasmus B. Anderson, the distinguished 
Norwegian scholar, a neighbor of the 
School. Professor Anderson spoke in- 
formally on Ibsen, by request, this sub- 
ject being chosen both because 1928 is 
Ibsen’s centenary year, and _ because 
Professor Anderson had known him per- 
sonally in Copenhagen, Christiana, and 
Munich, and had also had extensive cor- 
respondence with him. He _ outlined 
Ibsen’s influence, but said it could best 
be described by quoting Bernard Shaw, 
“Tbsen’s influence in the dramatic world 
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is equal to three invasions, two crusades, 
an earthquake, and two revolutions.” 
He also spoke of his development in dra- 
matic writing and of many personal 
characteristics out of the fulness of his 
reminiscences. Miss Reely read some 
modern poems, and after the reading of 
Nadaud’s poem “Carcassone,” Mrs. 
Kohler of the class, who had recently 
returned from southern France, gave an 
account of the old walled city which she 
had visited. 

At the close of the program Mrs. Ben- 
son in behalf of the class presented a 
gift of gold coin to the School, to add to 
the fund which is accumulating as the 
gift of summer sessions for a special 
need of the School. 

The enrollment which is given below 
shows that the registration was almost 
entirely from Wisconsin, 46 out of 55, 
the nine coming from seven states, two 
each from California and Kansas, 
and one each from Arkansas, Michigan, 
Montana, Ohio, and Oklahoma. Twenty 
of those in the course for teacher-libra- 
rians had a bachelor’s degree, the other 
four had from two or three years of 
college or normal school, fifteen had suc- 
cessful teaching experience, and nine 
school library experience. In the pub- 
lic library group, three had a bachelor’s 
degree, eleven from one to three years 
of college or normal school; all had li- 
brary experience, nine were librarians, 
three were in branch libraries, and nine- 
teen were assistants. The groups were 
homogeneous making the organization 
and instruction a pleasant task. 


Public Library Course 


Valborg H. Ager, assistant, Public Library, 
Eau Claire. 

Robert B. Antrim, junior assistant, Public 
Library, Milwaukee. 

Celia M. Bain, assistant, Simmons Library, 
Kenosha. 

Irene E. Barrett, junior assistant, 
Library, Milwaukee. 

Mrs. Margaret E. Benson, librarian, Public 
Library, Havre, Mont. 


Public 


Mabel A. von Berg, assistant, Public Li- 
brary, Eau Claire. 

Elsie Bitter, librarian, Public Library, 
Stoughton. 

Emelia E. Bohne, librarian, Herald-News, 
Manitowoc. 
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Esther Daly, assistant, T. B. Scott, Library, 
Wisconsin Rapids. 

Norma R. Ende, branch librarian, Public 
Library, Milwaukee. 

Jeanne V. Flower, branch librarian, Public 
Library, Milwaukee. 

Alice R. R. Freiburger, assistant, Public 
Library, New London. 

Mrs. Lois Greenslade, assistant, Public Li- 
brary, Lima, Ohio. 

Ruth B. Groechel, assistant, Public Library, 
Milwaukee. 

Genevieve M. Hammel, children’s assistant, 
Joseph Mann Public Library, Two Rivers. 

Anna M. Hart, librarian, Public Library, 
Neenah. 

Anna M. Javorsky, assistant, Public Library, 
West Allis. 

Mrs. Violet E. Kohler, Coffeyville, Kans. 

Ann L. Lee, assistant, Public Library, De 
Pere. 


Alice C. McEvilly, assistant, Wisconsin 
Traveling Library, Madison (special stu- 
dent.) 

Marie <A. Manderfield, assistant, Public 


Library, Houghton, Mich. 

Hazel E. Maynard, senior branch assistant, 
Public Library, Milwaukee. 

Catherine D. O’Day, assistant, Public Li- 
brary, Racine. 

Lenorah M. Prater, assistant, Public Li- 
brary, Pawhuska, Okla. 

Mrs. Alice J. Raymond, librarian, Public 
Library, Rhinelander. 

Rosemary Sexton, junior assistant, Public 
Library, Milwaukee. 

Verneale C. Slater, assistant, Simmons Li- 
brary, Kenosha. 

Mrs. Blanche F. Smith, librarian, Public Li- 
brary, Richland Center. 

Elizabeth N. Stone, assistant, Public Li- 
brary, Oconomowoc. 

Blanche V. Yorgey, librarian, Public Li- 
brary, Horicon. 
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Anna A. Zesbaugh, librarian, Public Li- 


brary, New Richmond. 


Teacher-Librarians 


Sister Mary Alphonse, Prairie du Chien 
Mary A. Caine, Inglewood, Calif. 
Mary E. C. Colavita, Milwaukee 
Kathryn L. Dunsmoor, Markesan 
Sister Mary Ephrem, Burlington 
Eleanor I Goerbing, Wauwatosa 
Alma E Grass, La Crosse, Kans. 
Kathryn L. Hubbell, Edgerton 
Leona Jasperson, Viroqua 
Thelma S. B. Johnson, Kendall 
Florence A. Kellogg, Edgerton 
Charles A. Kenny, West De Pere 
Ruth J. Mueller, Milwaukee 
Priscilla A. Muggleton, Janesville 
Marion A. Murray, Madison 
Beatrice Olin, Eau Claire 

James M. Peace, Magnolia, Ark. 
Rose E. Schweitzer, Los Angles, Calif. 
Elizabeth A. Strodthoff, Madison. 
Mae E. Theisen, Slinger 

Alet K. Toftoy, Madison 

Marie Wilbur, Janesville 

Ruth Wilkinson, Shullsburg 
Lazone Willis, Reedsburg 


Summer Session Notes 


Lillian Gaskell, ’27, librarian of the High 
School Library, East Troy, completed the 
organization of the High School Library of 
Marquette University during the summer. 

Merle Ingli, ’27, while studying at Carroll 
College is serving as part time assistant in 
the library. 

Eleanor I. Goerbing, ’28, was elected sec- 
ond assistant on the staff of Stevens Point 
State Teachers College Library. 

Ruth Wilkinson, ’28, joined the staff of the 
Platteville State Teachers College Library 
as assistant. 





COUNTY LIBRARY NEWS 


Brown. The circulation of books at 
Howard Branch of the Kellogg Public 
Library of Green Bay, is increasing. 
Seventy-five books were read during 
August. Three monthly magazines, 
The American Boy, The American Girl, 
and Good Housekeeping, are now avail- 
able for loan for the branch library. 


La Crosse. New books ordered by the 
County Library Board include one hun- 
dred chosen from the State Reading 
Circle List, as well as a supply of new 
fiction. 

A collection of books was sent to the 
sanitorium at Onalaska. 


Many of the rural teachers visited the 
library in the early fall and selected 
their own libraries. 


Langlade. “County-wide library serv- 
ice is among the newest services being 
introduced for the benefit of rural and 
small town residents,” says the Antigo 
Journal. “In Sheboygan county the 
first steps have been taken to come un- 
der the provisions of a Wisconsin law 
which makes it possible for any county 
to establish and maintain a free library 
service. 

“The plan of the service is simple. 
County library headquarters are estab- 
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lished at some point in the county. 
From these headquarters books are sent 
out to all parts of the county through 
a network of branches or reading rooms, 
and book service stations established in 
the cities and villages of the county. 

“Even the crossroads store has a col- 
lection of books from the county library. 
Of course there are book collections in 
all of the schools of the county, too. In 
this way free library service is carried 
to all the people of the county no matter 
where they may live. 

“Here in Langlade county a number 
of communities have been given free 
library service through a_ working 
agreement between the Antigo public 
library and the county board. Perhaps 
it may be possible to extend this service 
to communities not being served at 
present, and to increase its usefulness.” 

Lincoln. Mrs. Natalie Scribner, Li- 
brarian of the Public Library at Mer- 
rill, has given several talks in various 
parts of the county explaining county 
library service. 

Racine. Miss Muriel Merchant, in 
charge of the county work of the Racine 
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Public Library announces that a consid- 
erable sum of money has been spent to 
provide additional books for both teach- 
ers and children’s reading circle work. 
A picture collection has also been in- 
augurated so that copies of famous 
paintings may be loaned to schools and 
clubs. 


Sheboygan. Since the middle of July 
there has been a steadily growing move- 
ment for the establishment of a county 
library in Sheboygan county. 

Mr. W. J. Berger, County Superin- 
tendent of Schools, is chairman of the 
county committee which is fostering the 
campaign. 

An exhibit showing the kinds of books 
a county library would loan, together 
with a series of posters showing how a 
county library reaches the people, was 
on display at the County Fair, in charge 
of Miss Harriet C. Long, of the Wiscon- 
sin Free Library Commission. Miss 
Long also spoke on County Library 
Service at the County Teachers’ Insti- 
tute after which the teachers passed a 
resolution endorsing the movement and 
pledging their support. 





"ROUND THE CIRCLE 


(Send all news items to Elizabeth E. Wilson, Editor, "Round the Circle, 
Wisconsin Free Library Commission.) 


With the opening of school, the return of those who have been away for vacations 
to the usual routine of every day life, and cooler weather, the libraries are return- 
ing to their fall and winter schedules of hours. 


Antigo. Marian M. Spear of St. Paul 
has been appointed librarian to succeed 
Florence Dunton, resigned. 


Appleton. Mrs. Harriman, children’s 
librarian, has compiled lists on hero and 
animal stories. 


Barron. Members of the Vacation 
Reading Club who are entitled to diplo- 
mas, received them on Friday, August 
31 and a special recognition will be 
made during Book Week, November 
11-17. 


Burlington. The Lafayette Stone Col- 
lection of Music, the gift of Mr. and 


Mrs. W. G. Rasch, has been cataloged 
and is now ready for circulation. This 
collection of over 300 volumes which is 
made up of the library of the late La- 
fayette Stone, Burlington musician, con- 
tains music of almost every description. 


Crandon. At a recent meeting of the 
library board the following officers were 
elected: President, Mrs. M. R. Davis; 
Vice President, Mrs. L. Russell; and 
Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. W. Wilson. 


Darien. The building which has been 
occupied by the library, has been pur- 
chased by the Library Association. The 
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building will be moved to a nearby loca- 
tion and improvements made. 


De Pere. At the annual meeting of 
the Board held in July, Miss Mathews 
reported a gain in circulation for this 
year over that of last of nearly 2,000 
books. 


Fennimore. For two weeks during the 
summer, the library was closed while the 
interior was redecorated. 


Fort Atkinson. Recent gifts of books 
have been made by Mrs. Hobenstein, 
Peggy Poynton, and Arthur Ernie. 


Galesville. Mrs. Mary Rhodes Nelson 
recently presented the library with a 
collection of books, Mrs. O. S. Bergquist, 
with a year’s subscription to the Ladies’ 
Home Journal and Mrs. S. D. Grover, 
with a four-volume set of encyclopedias. 

The annual meeting of the board was 
held in July. The librarian’s report 
showed an increase of 1,144 in the cir- 
culation of books. Among the special 
activities reported on by Miss Kneeland, 
were contests to stimulate reading, ex- 
hibit at the Trempeleau County Fair, 
and the organization of the Girls’ Li- 
brary Club. Mrs. J. F. Cance and Mrs. 
O. D. Witherbee, who were the retiring 
members of the board, were elected to 
succeed themselves. 


Green Bay. A final resolution to the 
memory of Miss Minnie Kelleher, a 
member of the board for many years, 
was passed at the regular meeting of 
the board of directors held in July. 

Mrs. W. P. Smith is a new member of 
the board, appointed in July and I. Tor- 
gerson has been appointed to fill the un- 
expired term of Miss Kelleher, deceased. 
_ A section of the model home exhibit 
at the Northeastern Wisconsin Fair held 
in August was reserved for an exhibit 
of books “most ideal for the home li- 
brary.” A _ booklet—a list of “Better 
Books for Better Homes,” compiled by 
Marion Sharp, was distributed. 


Hartford. E. C. Schauer, Eleanore 
Westenberger, Mrs. Martha Portz, were 
appointed members of the library board 
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at a meeting of the city council held in 
August. 

Mrs. Walter Amidon gave two books 
in July. 


Hayward. Mrs. Jackson of Chicago, 
a member of the summer colony, do- 
nated 15 books to the library. 


Iola. The library, sponsored by the 
Iola Women’s Club, has moved from its 
quarters in the Woodman Hall to the 
Ihlenfeld building next door. 


Janesville. During the summer months, 
many changes have been made in the 
library. The wooden book stacks have 
been moved to a room in the basement 
which will be made into a storeroom for 
bound magazines, patent reports, docu- 
ments, et cetera and have been replaced 
by modern steel stacks. Also improve- 
ments have been made in the main desk, 
and a room in the basement has been 
fitted for a staff work room. 


Jefferson. Mrs. Wilbur Strohbusch 
presented a collection of German books. 


Kaukauna. A recent addition to the 
library equipment has been a pamphlet 
file. 


Ladysmith. Mrs. Louis A. Larson, 
who as Mattie McMahon, was librarian 
for eight years, passed away at her 
home in Wausau in August. 

Thelma Crandell has resigned the li- 
brarianship and in September will take 
up her work in the University of Wis- 
consin. 


Marinette. One of the interesting 
projects on display in the children’s room 
was a small log cabin model of pioneer 
days. 

Catalogs from all colleges in Wiscon- 
sin and many outside of the state are on 
file in the library. 

Mauston. In August, Maurice Lanfer 
donated 44 books to the library. 

Mazomanie. The sudden death of the 


president of the board, C. E. Ward, oc- 
curred the morning of September 12. 


Milwaukee. Miss Karen Schumacher, 
who was in the service of the public 
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library for 41 years, passed away in 
July. 

Harry Devine was appointed a new 
member of the board of trustees in 
June. 

The board of trustees indorsed the re- 
quest of the Engineers’ Society that 
$15,000 be expended annually for the 
purchase of scientific and _ technical 
books. 


Neenah. During the summer there 
was installed in the library a new heat- 
ing plant and plumbing system. 


North Freedom. On the recommenda- 
tion of the library board, Mrs. A. Hack- 
ett and Mrs. D. W. Seeley were ap- 
pointed by the village Council to succeed 
themselves as members of the library 
board. 


Oshkosh. A recent addition to the li- 
brary is a new revolving globe. 

During the summer, gifts were re- 
ceived from G. P. Ransom, Mrs. Harry 
Mallery, Elizabeth Hill, Fannie Med- 
berry and others. 

In an issue on July 7 of the Daily 
North Western, a full page advertise- 
ment, with the caption in bold black 
type, “What’s the Matter with Osh- 
kosh?” was prepared by one of the lead- 
ing merchants of the city. 

The following excerpt is what was said 
of the Library and Museum: 

Yes, we know every real community 
has its library, but if you don’t think 
that we have a real library, take a half 
hour some day and go through it and 
you will be pleasantly surprised. 

A lady who travels quite extensively 
told us the other day that, while our 
library was not quite as large, it was 
nicer and better run than Milwaukee’s 
public library. 

If you don’t think the general public 
enjoys our museum, count the number 
of cars parked in the immediate vicinity 
on almost any day. 


Racine. The library has lately been 
the recipient of generous gifts. A 
former Racine woman, Mrs. Flora Miles, 
has given by will, $5,000, and Mrs. 
Emily A. Lee has bequeathed $100,000 
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“for the enlightment and knowledge of 
the general public.” 

Three new appointments have been 
made to the library board: W. M. La 
Venture, N. P. Rasmussen, and Arthur 
Janes. 

Miss Hunt, librarian, spent part of 
July in Mexico. 

For the protection of the patron and 
the convenience in charging books, an 
identification card is to be introduced 
into the local charging system. 


Reedsburg. August Siefert, member 
of the library board for 24 years, passed 
away in August. 

The Reedsburg Floral Company 
showed its interest in the library by 
filling the urns at the entrance with 
flowers and vines. 

Mrs. Geo. Uhde and also Mrs. Flor- 
ence Stolte have made gifts of books 
and magazines. 


River Falls. July saw the completion 
of the first five years of the library. In 
that time the library has grown from 
500 to 2,610 books and has about 2,000 
registered borrowers. 


Shawano. Elaborate plans were made 
for a booth at the Fair and already the 
efforts are being repaid by many new 
requests. Among the material printed 
for distribution was an _ attractive 
classed list of books, in booklet form. 


South Milwaukee. With the annual 
gift of $50 from the Woman’s Club, 
about 40 new children’s books have been 
purchased. 


Superior. Minnie Isaacs, Librarian 
writes: “A ‘Coolidge Bookshelf’ was 
one of the Library’s exhibits this sum- 
mer. Books that the President liked, as 
well as books on political and kindred 
subjects, were grouped here. Invita- 
tions extended to the Presidential party 
to use the Library met with ready ac- 
ceptance. Through Miss Ellen Riley, 
the President’s housekeeper, the Brule 
household was supplied with books. 
Reporters for all the big dailies made 
constant use of the library’s material 
on the Brule region. 
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For the first time since 1918, the li- 
brary had a booth at the Tri-State Fair. 
Books were exhibited, and lists and ap- 
plication cards were given out. To 
meet frequent demands for titles of re- 
cent novels, two lists were hurriedly 
compiled and mimeographed at the Li- 
brary. 

An exhibit of soap sculpture is being 
held in the Library and at one of the 
downtown stores. People are showing 
much interest and asking many ques- 
tions. The pieces were lent by the Na- 
tional Small Sculpture Association.” 

The library completed its 40th year 
of uninterrupted service to Superior 
readers this summer. On July 3, 1888, 
it was voted to make a levy of $1,500 
for the support of a library. At pres- 
ent the amount available for library 
support is $29,000. 


Miss Ethel F. McCullough, librarian 
from 1907 to 1910, stopped here in Au- 
gust for a short visit. 


Viroqua. Miss Tollefson, the librarian, 
reports that the library board, of which 
Mrs. M. A. Smith is now president, is 
holding regular monthly meetings. An 
increase of $300 in the appropriation 
has meant an extension of service. 
About 450 county borrowers are regis- 
tered. 


Waupaca. Charles Pope has given a 
weil preserved copy of the New York 
Tribune, in which is an account of the 
assassination of Abraham Lincoln. 


Waupun. In addition to the many 
new books, the library has also acquired 
a new bird chart showing life sized pic- 
tures of many common birds. 
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Weyauwega. The annual report of 
the librarian for the year ending July 1 
showed a gain of 464 volumes in circu- 
lation over last year. The total circu- 
lation was 8,357 books, 4,999 of which 
were adult. The library has 883 regis- 
tered borrowers. 


Book Lists 
Algoma 
Antigo—Annotated 
Appleton 
Ashland 
Baraboo—With some short reviews 
Barron—With occasional annotations 
Burlington 
Chippewa Falls 
Clintonville 
Fond du Lac—Juvenile books. Books on 
aviation 
Fort Atkinson 
Green Bay—Reviews 
Hartford 
Janesville 
Jefferson—With annotations 
Kaukauna—Some reviews 
Kenosha 
Marshfield—Books on political subjects 
Mauston 
Merrill—Mystery stories 
Milwaukee—Lists in English and German 
Mineral Point 
Neillsville 
Oshkosh 
Park Falls 
Port Washington—Annotated 
Racine—Annotations 
Reedsburg 
Rice Lake 
Shawano 
Sheboygan—Annotated 
South Milwaukee 
Sparta 
Stoughton—Annotated 
Superior—Some novels you will enjoy 
More novels you will enjoy 
Viroqua—Reading Circle Books 
Watertown—Books and pamphlets 
Waukesha 
Waupun—Interesting reviews 
Wausau—Explanatory notations 
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A SELECTED LIST OF CURRENT BOOKS 
Edited by Mary Katharine Reely 


General Works 


Logasa, Hannah. The high school li- 
brary. 1928. 283p. Appleton, $1.75. 
027.8 


“This book was expressly designed to pro- 
vide material for courses in education and 
for use in library training courses, its chief 
purpose being to show the function of the 
library in secondary schools, and to state 
the underlying educational principles upon 
which modern high school library service is 
based.”” (Preface). Especially useful chap- 
ters are: Pupil guidance and adjustments, 
Increasing voluntary reading, The library 
as an adjunct to the classroom. Compre- 
hensive bibliographies add to the _ book’s 
value. 


Religion and Ethics 


Newton, Joseph Fort. God and the 
Golden Rule. 1927. 269p. Century, 
$2. 252 


A collection of sermons and articles that 
have appeared in the Atlantic and The 
Christian Century. 


Odegard, Peter. Pressure 
1928. 299p. Columbia University 
Press, $3.50. 178.5 or 329 


A well documented account of the history, 
organization, political activities and finanec- 
ing of the Anti-Saloon League, apparently 
free from bias. Intended primarily as study 
of methods and influence of private organi- 
zations in politics, but likely to be most used 
by opponents of prohibition, as a convenient 
source of data against the Anti-Saloon 
League. Larger libraries. 


politics. 


Piper, David R. Community churches. 
1928. 158p. Willett, Clark, & Colby. 
$1.50. 261 


Will serve the purpose of a handbook on 
the organization of community churches. 
Has chapters on: The spread of a new 
movement, Community church backgrounds, 
Types of community churches, organizing a 
community church, Religious education, Pro- 
grams of recreation, etc. as well as docu- 
ments and forms. 


Watson, John B. The ways of behavior- 
ism. 1928. 144p. Harper, $2. 
158 


In articles reprinted from Harper’s the au- 
thor offers a popular introduction to his theo- 
ries of behaviorism. 


Sociology 
Ross, Edward A. World drift. 1928. 
223p. Century, $2. 312 


Papers that have appeared in magazines 
or been delivered as addresses at sociological 
congresses make up this book. They reflect 
the author’s interest in problems of popula- 
tion and world betterment, are written in a 
lively style and well worth reading. 


Shaw, George Bernard. An intelligent 
woman’s guide to socialism and capi- 
talism. 1928. 495p. Brentano, $3. 

335 

A simple, reasonable and persuasive in- 
troduction to economics. Addressed through- 
out to the feminine half of the population 

(the feminine pronoun including the mascu- 

line) with illustrative material drawn from 

women’s interests. In short chapters that 
read easily, with an analytical table of con- 
tents and a good index. 


Science and Useful Arts 


Balfour-Browne, Frank. Insects (Home 
University Library). 1928. 256p. 
Holt, $1. 595.7 


“A brief general introduction to the struc- 
ture, classification and life-history of in- 


sects, with chapters on social life among 
the insects and on insect collecting.” Book 
Rev. Digest. 


Boyle, Mary E. In search for our an- 
cestors. 1928. 287p. Little, $3.50. 
571 


Beginning with the Iron age the author 
traces back to its dim beginnings the story 
of man’s development. The unique order 
of arrangement, the readable style and the 
many excellent illustrations make it an out- 
standing book. Recommended in a _ recent 
Reading with a Purpose course. 


Fabre, Jean Henri. Curiosities of sci- 
ence. 1928. 3873p. Century, $2.50. 
504 

A miscellaneous selection from Fabre’s 
writings, treating of: Interesting animals, 
Nature’s ingenuity, On and under the 
earth, Certain manufactures. 
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Institute of Child Welfare, University 
of Minnesota. Child care and train- 
ing. 1928. 180p. University of 
Minnesota press, $1. 649.1 

Based on a correspondence course con- 
ducted by the Institute of Child Welfare at 
the University of Minnesota. Consists of 
sixteen lessons with references and ques- 
tions. Excellent for pre-school and cther 
study groups. 


Saunders, Alta G. and Creek, Herbert L. 
The literature of business. new ed. 
1928. 6382p. Harper, $2.50. 658 

This volume of reprinted articles on vari- 
ous phases of business has been enlarged by 
over 100 pages. Each section has been re- 
vised, old matter dropped out dnd new add- 


ed and an additional section, comprising 
types of business writing, has been ap- 
pended. 


Sims, Newell L. Elements of rural so- 
ciology. 1928. 698p. illus. Crowell, 
$3.75. 630.1 


One of the most complete treatments of 
the subject that we have had, dividing its 
material into four parts: The vital element, 
The cultural element, The material element, 
and The structural element. Important for 
the student and of interest to many general 
readers. 


Fine Arts 
Grafton, Allen and Royer, Jessica. Act- 
ing: a book for the beginner. 1928. 
3818p. Crofts, $2.25. 792 
Since it is a book for the amateur this 


will be a valuable addition to the collection 
of books on the theater. Has one chapter 


on make-up. Suggestive bibliography and 

Index. 

Farnol, Jeffery. Famous prize fights. 
1928. 260p. Little, $3. 796.8 


This partial but enthusiastic ringside ac- 
count of famous prize fights, written by a 
novelist and journalist, will delight men and 
boys. The fights recounted are largely 
heavyweight, and cover an ambitious period, 
the first being a match of gladiators wit- 
nessed at Rome by Virgil, and the last, the 
Carpentier-Dempsey fight reported by the 
author for the London Daily Mail. The 
Corbett-Sullivan, Mitchell-Corbett, Jeffries- 
Fitzsimmons matches are also included. 


The story of the thea- 
422p, illus. French, $5. 
792 


With plentiful illustration this presents a 
convenient review of the development of the 


Hughes, Glenn. 
tre. 1928. 
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theater in Europe, America and the Orient. 


The arrangement is chronological under 
country. Selected bibliography and good 
index. 


Talmadge, Thomas Eddy. The story of 
architecture in America. 1927. 
31lp. illus. Norton. 720.97 


A rather racy history of American archi- 
tecture dividing into periods and tracing the 
main developments. A more readable text 
than Edgell but lacks the illustrations. The 
chapter on Louis Sullivan which covers also 
the work of Frank Lloyd Wright is of espe- 
cial interest; also the last chapter which 


analyzes the influence of Eliel Saarinen’s 
rejected Tribune Tower design. 

Literature 
Ashley, Winston H. Fifty orations 


that have won prizes in speaking 
contests. 1928. 390p. Noble. $2. 
808.5 
A collection of orations that have won 
prizes in the Interstate Oratorical Associa- 
tion and _ other’ intercollegiate contests. 
Offers usable material for high school speak- 
ers and will be useful in any library. 


Churchman, P. H. and Young, C. E. 
French literature in outline. 1928. 
279p. Century, $1.60. 840.9 


An outline covering French history as well 
as French literature. Valuable for study 
clubs or individual instruction, or for refer- 
ence. 


American criticism. 
273p. Houghton, $3.50. 


Foerster, Norman. 
1928. 
810.9 


Considers the critical theories of four 
Americans, Poe, Emerson, Lowell and Whit- 
man, with a chapter on the twentieth cen- 
tury. Valuable in larger libraries. 


Fulcher, Paul M. ed. Short narratives. 
1928. 314p. Crofts, $1.50. 808.3 

A collection of short stories chosen, among 
other reasons, for their brevity, the author 
believing that the usual story offered for 
class room analysis is too long to serve as 
a model for the young writer. An interest- 
ing assemblage of practically new material. 


Masson, Thomas Lansing. In tune with 


the finite. 1928. 266p. Century, 
$2.50. 814 


Sermon-like essays on the adjustment of 
the individual to the world in which he 
lives. Some of the titles: Love; The Con- 
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quest of middle age; Is there a practical re- 
ligion? The high art of having friends; 
What is morale? Do you know how to 
read? 

See Booklist 24:393 Jul. ’28. 


Nicoll, Allardyce. Studies in Shakes- 
peare. 1928. 168p. Harcourt, $1.25. 
822.3 


The author brings a fresh point of view 
to some of the problems. presented in 
Shakespeare’s four great tragedies, Hamlet, 
Othello, Macbeth, and Lear. Will interest 
readers of Shakespeare as well as students. 


Poetry and Plays 


Copy, 1928; Four full-length plays. 
404p. Appleton, $2. 
812.08 or 822.08 
Four dramas written in playwriting 
courses at Columbia make up the contents 
of this volume. The Man with the book, by 
Agnes Porter is a play suggested by the life 
of Dr. Samuel Johnson. Release, by Edith 
Cc. Isaacs and Rose Albert, is a sombre 
drama of the New England coast. His 
Father’s Boots, by Carol M. McMillan is a 
domestic drama on a theme similar to the 
Silver Cord. Meeker and Meeker by Hazel 
Cc. MacDonald is a comedy. 


Evans, Abbie Huston. Outcrop. 1928. 

86p. Harper, $2. 811 or 821 

As Edna St. Vincent Millay says in her in- 
troduction, “Those persons who never long 
to be in the country except when it is insuf- 
ferably hot in the city will not be greatly 
attracted to this book.” The true earth 
lover however will understand this New 
England poet. 


Ervine, St. John G. Four one-act plays. 
1928. 95p. Macmillan, $1.50. 822 


The four plays are The magnanimous 
lover, Progress, Ole George comes to tea, 
She was no lady. The first has long been 
known. 


Felton, Mrs. Carl. Goose money. 1928. 
23p. illus. Extension service, Col- 
lege of Agriculture, Madison. (Free 
to residents of Wisconsin). 

812 to 822 
This play, which won first place in the 

Home Talent Tournament in Madison in 

1928, will prove to be just the play that 

other community clubs are looking for. A 

fresh, hopeful and wholesome drama of farm 

life with natural everyday characters. 

Easy to produce. 
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Osgood, Phillip Endecott, ed. Old time 
church drama adapted. 1928. 291p. 
illus. Harper, $1.75. 822.1 


Practical adaptations of some of the old 
mystery and miracle plays that will be wel- 
comed by church groups particularly. A 
companion volume, The Sinner Beloved, 
offers modern Biblical plays. 


Tabb, John Banister. The poetry of 
Father Tabb. 1928. 492p. Dodd, 
$3. 811 or 821 


This first complete collection of Father 
Tabb’s poems will be weicomed in many li- 
braries. Frontispiece portrait and introduc- 
tion by the editor, Francis A. Litz. At- 
tractively printed and well indexed. 


Untermeyer, Louis. Burning Bush. 
1928. 109p. Harcourt, $2. 
There is a new and quieter note in these 
latest poems from Louis Untermeyer. 


History and Travel 
Local History 


Fitzpatrick, Edward A. Wisconsin. 
1928. 429p. illus. Bruce, $1.72. 
977.5 


A book that will be welcomed in all libra- 
ries. In a friendly, intimate way it pre- 
sents the geography, history, industries and 
government of the state, with many illus- 
trations, questions, tables and a _ bibliog- 
raphy. The discussions of new problems, 
agriculture, and recent political and indus- 
trial developments are especially good. 
Suitable for use with children of almost 
any age and with adults. 


Pease, Verne S. The life story of 
Major John H. Rountree. 1928. 
95p. Sauk County Publishing Com- 
pany, Baraboo, $1.50. 921 


A biographical sketch that has consider- 
able local interest, for the southwestern part 
of the state particularly. Major Rountree 
came to Wisconsin in 1827, a pioneer in the 
lead region. He was the first permanent 
settler in Platteville, a member of the Terri- 
torial Council, an early regent of the Uni- 
versity and was active in other ways in the 
development of the state. Written in an in- 
formal and individualistic style. 


Adam, George and Pearl. A book about 
Paris. 1928. 192p. illus. Har- 
court, $5. 914.43 


The charm of both illustration and text 
will recommend this book to travelers who 
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know Paris. <A purchase for the larger li- 

brary. 

Adams, James’ T. ed. Jeffersonian 
principles. 1928. 161p. Little, $2. 


973.4 


Selections from the writings of Thomas 
Jefferson designed to illustrate his political 
principles. There is a companion volume, 
Hamiltonian principles. 


Andrews, C. A. Innocents of Paris. 
1928. 280p. Appleton, $2.50. 
914.4 


A delightful book of sketches, dedicated 
“to the grotesques on Notre Dame,” pictur- 
ing workmen, rag-pickers, apaches and their 
girls, booksellers in their native haunts. 
The author has given us the result of much 
careful observation, clothed in appropriate 
phrase and surrounded by a glamor created 
by affectionate imagination. 


Bryan, J. Ingram. Civilization in Ja- 
pan. 1928. 256p. Holt, $1. 952 
A compact history of Japan presented in 
readable style in the Home University Li- 
brary. 
See Booklist 24:397 Jul ’28. 
Elliott, Richard M. The sunny side of 
Asia. 1928. 249p. Century, $3. 
915 


The story of a journey by train and motor 
ear from Paris to the Orient; the author 
taking a boat only at Constantinople for 
Cairo and at Saigon for Hong Kong. Un- 
usually interesting and might serve as a 
Baedecker for a traveler or as a text book 
in geography. Good illustrations and end 
maps. 


Fay, Bernard. The Revolutionary spirit 
in France and America. 1927. 6138p. 
Harcourt, $5. 944 or 973.3 


A study of the moral and intellectual re- 
lations between France and the United 
States at the end of the 18th century. For 
college and larger public libraries. 


Harrison, Marguerite. Asia reborn. 
1928. 389p. Harper, $4. 950 


Covers a wide range but is readable and 
informing. Based on recent travels. Fold- 
ing map and index. 


Hart, Robert W. The Philippines to- 
day. 1928. 191p. Dodd, $2.50. 
919.14 


covering geog- 
resources, 


book, 
natural 


An_ informational 
raphy, history, climate, 
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the social system, and the question of inde- 
pendence. On the latter question the author, 
who is a surgeon in the U. S. Public Health 
Service, holds that the Filipinos are not yet 
ready for self-government. 


Hobart, Alice Tisdale. Within the walls 
of Nanking. 1928. 248p. _ illus. 
Maemillan, $2.25. 951 

The author, the wife of an American busi- 
ness man in China, tells of the terrors of the 

Nationalist advance. Interesting and _ use- 

ful as a contribution on conditions at the 

present time as seen by an American woman 
who has lived in the country for nineteen 
years. 


Johnsen, Julia E. ed. Selected arti- 
cles on China, yesterday and today. 
1928. 362p. Wilson, $2.40. 915.1 


A useful selection of articles with an ex- 
tensive bibliography. Introducton by Dr. 
Ping Wen Kuo. 


Parsons, Geoffrey. The stream of his- 


tory. 1928. 590p. illus. Scribner, 
$5. 909 
Another popularized world history. “As 


to historical fact, the book is accurate, but 
necessarily limited. As an_ interpretative 
study it is unexcelled.” 

See Booklist 24:395 Jul ’28. 


Walden, Arthur T. A dog-puncher on 
the Yukon. 1928. 289p. illus. 
Houghton, $3.50. 917.98 


A book that will be hailed with delight by 
readers who enjoyed the books of Hudson 
Stuck and Sheldon Jackson. But while 
these writers were missionaries, this one 
was a freighter and soldier of fortune dur- 
ing the gold rush. Gives a convincing pic- 
ture of the hardship, the horrors and the 
excitement. Has illustrations and end maps. 


Biography 
Nicolson, Harold. The development of 
English biography. 1928. 158p. 
Harcourt, $1.25. 920 


An important contribution to the small 
group of books about biography. Traces 
the development of English biography from 
its beginnings in Asser and Bede down to 
Strachey. 


ordeal. 
$4. 
921 


A history of the five years following the 
World War, covering the period when the 


Turkish 
Century, 


The 
illus. 


Edib, Halide. 
1928. 407p. 
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Allies had possession of Constantinople and 
Mustapha Kemal Pasha was establishing the 
Nationalist Government at Angora. The 
author, who fought in the Turkish army as 
a sergeant, is Turkey’s foremost woman, a 
graduate of the American College, and the 
publication of the book is opportune as she 
is now lecturing in the United States. 


Kellock, Harold. Houdini, his life story. 
1928. 384p. illus. Harcourt, $3.75. 
921 


The biography of Houdini, the magician, 
born in Appleton, Wisconsin, in 1874. A 
fascinating story and valuable too in its 
revelation of Houdini’s method, in which 
there was no magic, only long and painstak- 
ing training and mental poise. Houdini’s 
wife has cooperated with Mr. Kellock in tell- 
ing the story. 


Long, J. C. Bryan, the great common- 
er. 1928. 421p. illus. Appleton, 
$3.50. 921 


A sympathetic and vigorously written life 
ef a vivid figure in American politics. 
While sympathetic it is not unduly parti- 
san and it will be enjoyed by a large num- 
ber of readers. Well illustrated, with an 
interesting bibliography. 


Peterson, Houston. Havelock Ellis, phi- 
losopher of love. 1928. 4832p. illus. 
Houghton, $4.50. 921 

Biographical in its beginnings, this book, 
as it progresses, becomes more and more an 
analysis of Havelock Ellis’s work. Its ap- 
peal is to the cultivated reader. 


Powys. Llewelyn. Henry Hudson. 
1928. 213p. illus. Harper, $4. 921 
This story of Henry Hudson forms really 
a first chapter in the history of Arctic ex- 


ploration. Well told and beautifully issued 
in the Golden Hind series. 


Taylor, G. R. Sterling. Cromwell 1928. 
8333p. illus. Little, $4. 921 
A new interpretation of Cromwell from an 


unsympathetic point of view. For larger 
libraries. 


Waldman, Milton. Sir Walter Raleigh. 
1928. 255p. illus. Harper, $4, 


921 


A life of Raleigh added to the Golden 
Hind series. Well illustrated with portraits 
and maps. 
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Woodward, Kathleen. Jipping street; 
Childhood in a London slum. 1928. 
150p. Harper, $2.50. 921 


The autobiography of a girl born into the 
worst slums of London, who inherited de- 
termination from her hardworking mother 
and a certain refinement from her invalid 
father, a book of outstanding literary qual- 
ity. Will justify a librarian’s faith in the 
mission of books. 


Fiction 
Novels of Distinction 


Galsworthy, John. Swan song. 1928. 
3860p. Scribner, $2.50. 

A continuation, probably from its title, 
the end, of the Forsyte Saga. Young Jon 
comes back to England with an American 
wife whom he loves deeply, but the old pas- 
sion for Fleur is stirred to life. Jon and 
Fleur become lovers, but Jon’s sense of pro- 
bity will not permit the relationship to con- 
tinue and Fleur is left to the patient devo- 
tion of Michael. As it closes, the character- 
ization of Soames is seen to be the outstand- 
ing fact of the whole series. Is tied to the 
other volumes by Two Forstyte interludes. 


Lewisohn, Ludwig. The Island within. 
1928. 350p. Harper, $2.50. 


Readers of Upstream will recognize that 
in spirit this novel is autobiographical, but it 
has none of the bitterness of the former 
book and is a notable presentation of the re- 
lation of Jew and Christian. For larger 
libraries. 


Loti, Pierre. pseud. Constantinople 
Aziyadé). n.d. 266p. Stokes. $2.50. 


Although it has a thread of romance this 
book, like the author’s other works, will be 
read for its descriptions. Is his earliest 
work and is issued now in a new uniform 
library edition. For larger libraries. 


Mann, Thomas. Children and _ fools. 
1928. 265p. Knopf, $2.50. 


Short stories by the author of Budden- 
brooks and The Magic Mountain. Unlike 
our short stories of plot and character, 
their appeal depends on the author’s skill in 
evoking moods. Will find readers in larger 
libraries. 

See Booklist 24:404 Jul ’28. 


Masefield, John. The midnight folk. 
1928. 269p. Macmillan, $2.50. 


A fantasy concerning a little boy’s mid- 
night experiences with playfellows from 
Toyland, Storyland and the Wild, all joined 























































in a plot involving buried treasure and the 
clearing of a great-grandfather‘s name of an 
old stigma. A delightful blending of real 
and unreal that will be enjoyed by some 
unusual children and some adults. 

See Booklist 24:284 Apr ’28. 


Murasaki, Lady. The tale of Genji, 
part four—Blue trousers. 1928. 
333p. Houghton, $3.50. 

A fourth volume bringing this long novel 
of medieval Japan to a close. The pleas- 
antly flowing narrative may be read inde- 
pendently of the other volumes. 


Historical and Romantic 


Boyd, Thomas. Shadows of the Long 
Knives. 1928. 354p. Scribner, $2.50. 
Almost another Leather-stocking tale in 
its atmosphere, the scene Ohio during and 
after the Revolution. Older boys will en- 


joy it. 
Buchan, John. The Runagates_ club. 
1928. 306p. Houghton, $2.50. 


Stories of unusual adventures, each re- 
lated by a different member of the Runa- 
gates club, some of whom are familiar fig- 
ures to readers of the author’s other stories. 


Feval, Paul and Lassez, M. The mys- 
terious cavalier; Martyr to the 
Queen. 2 v. 1928. Longmans, $5. 

Two Frenchmen have filled in the missing 
gap between The Three Musketeers and 

Twenty Years Ajter, drawing on a manu- 

script that Dumas failed to use and making 

of it a ripping tale. Will be of interest to 
all readers of Dumas. 


Mitchison, Naomi. Black Sparta. 1928. 


3820p. Harcourt, $2.50. 


Vivid tales of poet, soldier and helot in 
the days of old Greece, told in Mrs. Mitchi- 
son’s usual arresting strain. For the sophis- 
ticated reader. 


Nicholson, Meredith. Cavalier of Ten- 
nessee. 1928. Bobbs, $2. 


This old-fashioned novel from a favorite 
novelist will be welcomed. Andy Jackson is 
its hero, and we see him as rustic cavalier, 
knightly lover, warrior, and simple back- 
woodsman, in all phases a man to command 
admiration and respect. The period cov- 
ered reaches from a point slightly before his 
marriage with Rachel Donelson Robards to 
his election to the presidency. 


Wren, P. C. Beau Ideal. 
Stokes, $2. 


Another Geste novel in which the fortunes 


1928. 3738p. 
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of John are traced. Full of thrilling ad- 
venture. 


Mystery 


Asquith, Cynthia, ed. The black cap. 
1928. 334p. Scribner’s $2. 


A collection of unusual mystery stories 
by well-known authors Mrs. Belloc Lowndes, 
Barry Pain, Hugh Walpole, Oliver Onions, 
Somerset Maugham, and others. 


Beeding, Francis. The six proud walk- 
ers. 1928. 3824p. Little, $2. 


The author of The house of Dr. Edwardes 
has written another tale of terror and mys- 
tery. 


Christie, Agatha. The mystery of the 
blue train. 1928. 306p. Dodd, $2. 


The usual story of mystery built around 
murder and lost jewels. 


Keverne, Richard. The strange case of 
William Cook. 1928. 362p. Harp- 
er, $2. 

A good mystery yarn without the usual 
accompaniments of murder and gore. 


Martin, Stuart. The fifteen cells. 1928. 
329p. Harper, $2. 

Stories that go to show that crime doesn’t 
pay, held together on a thread which is un- 
wound in the first chapter and tied securely 
in the last. 


Van de Water, Frederic. Hurrying feet. 
1928. 2738p. Appleton, $2. 
A rather lurid mystery story, but full of 
action. 


To suit varied tastes 


Bedell, Maurice. Jerome, or the lati- 
tude of love. 1928. Viking, $2. 


The amusing account of what happens 
when Jerome, whimsical, dream-loving 
Frenchman, meets Uni Hansen—Uni, the ra- 
tional, eugenic, physically-cultured daughter 


of Norway. This year’s Goncourt prize 
novel. 
Bethea, Jack, Cotton. 1928. 316p. 


Houghton, $2. 


Larry Maynard, who had been the son of 
a poor tenant farmer, comes back to his 
home county and leases the plantation of 
the Big House for the purpose of growing 
cotton on a scientific basis. The difficulties 
he has to overcome and his winning of Mary 
Ruth, daughter of the Big House, make a 
good story. 
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Bower, B. M. Hay-wire. 1928. 306p. 
Little, $2. 

Lynn Hayward sneeringly nicknamed 
“Hay-wire” finds life discouraging on a run- 
down ranch which he is powerless to im- 
prove because of his paralytic father’s 
tyranny. Possession of a fortune (belong- 
ing to old Heinie who was murdered) and 
the magic of love give Lynn the confidence 
to establish a successful sheep-ranch, and, 
incidentally, he is able to solve the murder. 
All ends happily when shock restores Pop 
Hayward’s legs, and the Little Schoolma’am 
is found to be Heinie’s grand-daughter, in- 
heritor of the fortune which Lynn has kept 
intact. 


Bradford, Roark. Ol’ Man Adam an’ 
his chillun. 1928. 264p. Harper, $2.50. 


Old Testament stories told humorously in 
Negro dialect. Would make good dialect 
readings. 


Bromfield, Louis. The strange case of 
Miss Annie Spragg. 1928. 314p. 
Stokes, $2.50. 


The death of old Miss Annie Spragg in 
Italy, with circumstances that suggest a 
miracle, brings forth a strange tale of re- 
ligious fanaticism in Middle Western Amer- 
ica. Not in the author’s usual vein, and not 
needed in smaller libraries, although his 
skill in portraiture makes it notable among 
recent novels. 


Byrne, Donn. Destiny Bay. 1928. 
350p. Little, $2.50. 


In a series of related tales Donn Byrne 
introduces a gallery of notable figures, the 
McFarlanes of Destiny Bay, in the north of 
Ireland. Colorful, romantic tales that will 
not disappoint his readers. 


Cartwright, Zack. 
3llp. Holt, $2. 


A story of the far north, of the Hudson's 
Bay Company and the Mounted Police, but 
a story that is different. Sergeant Lynch 
is not a marvel of shrewdness and bravado, 
but a human and likeable person who some- 
times blunders, and the other characters are 
not cut to pattern either. 


Wapoose. 1928. 


Curtis, Kent. Tired captains. 1928. 
Appleton, $2. 


An unusual and impressive story, which 
conveys some of the psychological effects of 
the war, and tells the tangled tale of a man 
who made his friend a national idol and had 
to continue the farce at the price of his 
happiness. Written with an  abruptness 
reminiscent of Kipling. 
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Hale, C. M. and John, Evan. Redemp- 
tion island. 1928. 309p. Morrow. 
$2. 


A popular society girl in a Canadian city 
is convicted of fraud and sentenced to five 
years on Redemption Island, an unusual 
penal colony. Her experiences on the 
island, the changes in her character, and 
the theories of penology advanced by the 
authors make it an interesting book. 


Hughes, Philip. Together. 1928. Ap- 
pleton, $2. 


The simply told story of an architect who 
falls in love with a French girl, and of the 
cold young Englishman’s perplexities when 
she seeks the protection of his apartment. 
Their subsequent mutual housekeeping, 
though quite respectable, leads to the break- 
ing of his social ties and very nearly 
wrecks his professional career. She sees his 
position, runs away, and in the four years 
in which they are separated, becomes a 
prima donna—and it all ends happily in 
proper romantic fashion. 


Lenanton, C. The 
3llp. Appleton, $2. 


A rather delightful English story. A 
spinster who accompanies the two young 
sons of a friend to Scotland on a holiday is 
the heroine and the story ends with her mar- 
riage to a man who takes her out to India. 
Well told, with humor. 


Holiday. 1928. 


Noble, Edward. Moving waters. 1928. 
287p. Houghton, $2.50. 


A war story of unusual type. Of the two 
brothers, sons of an English rector, who 
are the main characters of the story, one 
is in the royal navy, one in the merchant 
service, and their experiences present vivid 
pictures of the war at sea. 


Morris, Edwin Bateman. Copper moon. 
1928. 274p. Penn, $2. 


The tired business man—this time a news- 
paper editor—exiled to the country for a 
rest is the hero of this light and somewhat 
diverting love story. 


Parrish, Anne. All kneeling. 1928. 
3823p. Harper, $2.50. 


A light, amusing tale of the beautiful 
Christobel, a fraud, who goes her way 
through life posing as the possessor of a 
sweet sensitive nature, always unselfish in 
her thought of others. None of her many 
admirers, none of the devoted aunts—not 
even her mother and father—realize how 
deliberately planned is her every word and 
move. Only bachelor Uncle Johnny sees 
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through her. As a successful authoress she 
has the world at her feet. 


Rutter, Owen. Golden’ rain. 1928. 
3809p. Longmans, $2.50. 


In the Borneo jungle, Chief Jeludin, 
gentleman and blackguard, captures the re- 
spect of a lovely English girl. In spite of 
superstition, revolting traditions and petty 
squabbles, the handsome Mohammedan 
stands out as a character at once proud, 
generous and pathetic. 


Presland, John. Escape me 
1928. 248p. Appleton, $2. 


The first half of the story, picturing the 
life of an English family, is delightful. The 
second half in which the scene moves to 
Vienna is more romantic and less convinc- 
ing, but the whole makes a readable story 
for larger collections. 


never. 


Singmaster, Elsie. What everybody 
wanted. 1928. Houghton, $2. 


How a beautiful widow, and her two 
daughters—one pretty and one efficient—all 
“in love’ with the same man, all got what 
they wanted. A light story, well-written, 
with a satisfying and not too obvious ending. 


Smith, W. H. Red ivory. 1928. 
Houghton, $2. 


A tale of Marceline, mysterious and pow- 
erful proacher of ivory, and of the romance 
of Aoto, his daughter, and the buyer, Dock- 
ery. The adventure’ interest is strong 
throughout. 


278p. 


Stebbins, Lucy Poate. Old Adam’s like- 
ness. 1928. 302p. Houghton, $2. 
Beginning with a picture of a New Eng- 
land farm a generation ago and carrying on 
the lives of the young people of the family, 
there is something old-fashioned about this 
story. The characterization is good and the 
plot helds interest. 


Sutherland, Joan. Onslaught. 1928. 


287p. Harper, $2. 

An English writer has used the building 
of the Panama Canal as the background for 
her story, with Gorgas and other real per- 
sons appearing as characters. Has a narra- 
tive interest apart from its setting and is 
interesting for plot as well as background. 


Wagner, Elby. Partners three. 1928. 
296p. Crowell, $2. 

A story of one of the early gold rushes up 
the Yukon. A rather simple narrative that 
will please many readers of this type of fic- 
tion. 





[October, 1928 


Wharton, Edith. The children. 1928. 
8347p. Appleton, $2.50. 

The children are a conglomerate lot, the 
offspring of a decadent American society in 
Europe that marries and remarries at will. 
A strange combination of innocence and 
sophistication, they make a deep appeal to 
the sympathies of an American mining en- 
gineer who mixed his destiny with their own 
for a time. Probably not needed in small 
libraries. 


Children’s Books 
Interesting information 


Ainsworth, John. The story of Saint 
Christopher. 1928. 107p. illus, 
Macmillan, $1.50. 921 


Although the manner of telling is not en- 
tirely satisfactory, this book is a useful ad- 
dition to material on the Saints. 


Billings, Sherrard. Talks to boys. 1928. 
176p. Houghton, $1.75. 252 
Sermons preached in the chapel of a school 
for boys (Groton). May be added to the 
collection of religious books for young peo- 
ple. 


Coleman, Satis N. Creative Music in 
the home. 1928. 399p. illus. 
Lewis E. Myers. 780.7 

A book full of splendid suggestions for 
parents and teachers to use in interesting 
children in music. Of practical use because 
materials are within reach of any child. 

By the author of Creative music for chil- 

dren. 


Collins, A. F. Boys’ and girls’ book of 
indoor games. 1928. 2138p. __ illus. 
Appleton, $2. 793 


Worth adding to the coliection of game 
material. 


Crump, Irving. The boy’s book of air- 

men. 1927. 278p. illus. Dodd, $2. 

629.1 

Sketches of outstanding air events, begin- 
ning with Lindbergh. 


Fraser, Chelsea. The boy’s busy book. 

1928. 471p. illus.. Crowell, $2.50. 

680 

Another handy book covering a variety 

of subjects and offering many suggestions 
for the use of jack knife or tool kit. 
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Hamburg, Merrill. 
1928. 197p. illus. 


Beginning to fly. 
Houghton, $2.50. 
629.1 


A book of model airplanes for boys. Well 
illustrated and seems to be very thorough. 
Has a glossary of terms. No index. 


The Lord’s 
Ap- 


Jones, Caroline M. Duncan. 
minstrel. 1928. 234p. illus. 


pleton, $2.50. 921 
The story of St. Francis of Assisi with 
beautiful illustrations by Estella Canziani. 


Persing, Ellis C. and Peeples, Elizabeth 
K. Elementary science by grades, 
Book 3. 1928. 264p. illus. Apple- 
ton, $.80. 507 
The series of which this is one supplies 
useful science and nature study material for 
the grades. Well illustrated with a number 
of colored plates. 


Read, Helen S. Social science readers. 
1928. illus. Scribner, 60c. 


Attractive readers with excellent illustra- 
tions, covering the following subjects: An 
airplaine ride, Grandfather’s farm, An en- 
gine’s story, A story about boats. They 
supply realistic, modern material for chil- 
dren learning to read. 


Rolfe, Mary A. Our national parks. 
1928. 2 -v., illus. Sanborn, $1. ea. 

917.3 

A supplementary reader for upper grades 

giving in story form a history and descrip- 

tion of all our national parks. Good geo- 

graphical material with many illustrations 
and end maps. 


Sandburg, Carl. Abe Lincoln grows up. 
1928. 222p. Harcourt, $2.50. 921 
The early chapters from Carl Sandburg’s 
two volume life of Lincoln have been se- 
lected for reprinting as the part of the work 
most appealing to young people. The illus- 
trations by James Daugherty catch the spirit 
of the book and of the times. 


Stories for young and old 


Mrs. Chatterbox and 
1927. 214p. illus. 


Connolly, Louise. 
her family. 
Maemillan, $2. 


A lively story that gives a picture of 
Washington before the Civil War. Some 
negro dialect. For larger children’s collec- 
tions. 

See Booklist 24:287 Apr '28. 
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Johnson, Constance. The Carter chil- 
dren in France. 1927. 187p. Dodd, 
$2. 914.4 


Fourteen year-old Jack, twelve year-old 
Alice, the eight year-old twins, and their 
parents make delightful company for a tour 
of France. The frequent historical and liter- 
ary allusions are made interesting; should 
there be any who do not find them so, 
Jack’s thrilling adventures with Monsieur 
Jean, famous young aviator, will not permit 
them to lay aside the book. The illustra- 
tions by Leslie Crump are excellent. 


Loomis, Alfred F. Sea legs. 1928. 
264p. Appleton, $2. 


A good story for boys relating the adven- 
tures of two young Middle Westerners on a 
sea trip. 


McCoy, Neely. Jupie follows her tale. 
1928. 106p. illus. Maemillan, $1.75. 


A very attractively made volume follow- 
ing the tale of Jupie, the black cat. 


Rowe, Dorothy. The 
1928. 109p. illus. 


begging deer. 
Maemillan, $2. 
915.2 


Gay orange-spotted deer leaping over the 
end-papers, black-and-white and _ colored 
illustrations with real Japanese spirit, make 
this an attractive book. The stories are 
pleasant little pictures of Japanese child-life, 
but are of no absorbing interest. One, 
“When the cherry tree bloomed,” arouses 
real suspense as to the outcome of the 
cherry blossom arranging contest, and is 
consequently the story best suited for tell- 
ing. 


Whitney, Elinor. Tod of the fens. 1928. 
237p. illus. Macmillan, $2.25. 


The mysterious disappearance and recov- 
ery of the five keys to the town coffer is the 
plot of this vigorous tale of old Boston in 
the fifteenth century. Friends of Robin 
Hood and his merry men will be glad to 
make the acquaintance of their kindred 
spirits Tod and his band, of whom the fun- 
loving Prince of Wales himself becomes a 
follower for a time. Girls will like pretty 
Johanna Tilney who shows such spirit when 
kidnapped by her father’s enemies. 


Williams, Herchel. The jolly old 
whistle. 1928. 187p. Nelson, $2. 
398 


A good collection of fairy tales from many 
lands. 





